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PATTERN OF SECONDARY EDUCATION 


By 
V. S. GOPALAKRISHNA IYER 


At present we are having a 11 year 
course to enable the pupil to reach 
“the 8.S.L.C. level, whereas many other 
States are having only a 10 year 
course. The recommendation of the 
Secondary Education Commission is to 
give one more year to the High School 
and to have a College degree course 
of three years. In that case, the higher 
secondary class in our State will be 
the 12th year, whereas in the other 
States it will be the llth year. 


Suppose we in Madras do nat 
introduce the higher secondary class 
in our Schools and other States do so, 
what will be the position of our 
S.S.L.C’s? They will certainly be of 
a lower standard and will compare 
unfavourably with the products of 
schools in other States. Our children 
will be greatly handicapped in life for 
want of proper education in schools. 


My suggestion is this. Let such 
schools, as can afford to introduce the 
higher secondary class, do so. There 
will be two types of Schools for some 
years to come. The High Schools 
having the VI Form as the highest 
class and the higher secondary schools 
having the higher secondary class (or 
VII Form) as the highest class. Such 
a thing has been envisaged in the 
Secondary Education Commission 
Report. In that case even if the 
ordinary S.S,L,C’s in the High Schools 


do not come up to the level obtaining 
yn other States, the products of the 
Higher Secondary Schools will certain- 
ly come up to that level. Without 
the higher secondary class every high 
school in our province will be inferior 
to the schools in other provinces. At 
present the VI Form standard in our 
schools is far lower than that obtaining 
in the highest class in the Delhi 
school where there is the higher 
secondary class. This state of infe- 
riority will become universal if other 
states also introduce the higher secon- 
dary class after a 10 year course or 
11 year course. The question is asked 
‘Why should we not leave it to the 
Colleges to do the work of the higher 
secondary class? Let them reclassify, 
giving one year to the pre-University 
class (corresponding to the Higher 
secondary class) and three years to 
the degree course. Why should we 
bother about the higher secondary 
class ın our Schools ?’ 


In some towns where there are two 
or three schools it will be possible to 
add the higher secondary class in one 
of the schools, but it may not be 
possible to raise any school to a 
College for want of funds and other 
facilities. Some schools like ours have 
got 5 M.A.’s and even more on the staff. 
They are competent and qualified to 
teach Inter classes, but they do not 
have any opportunity to de so. We 
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have laboratory and other equipments 
equal to, if not superior to those found 
in many second grade colleges. 
Schools like ours have the wherewithal 
to start the higher secondary class, 
but not to run a college. Colleges in 
our province are very few im number. 
So if the pre-University class 1s run 
only by Colleges, a very large number 
of pupils who could be given that 
training in many Higher Secondary 
schools would be denied that oppor- 
tunity. 


Our aim should be to expand the 
opportunities for imparting a higher 
type of education. The adding of the 
higher secondary class to the existing 
High Schools is a progressive measure 
in this line. If we in the Madras 
State do not take advantage and other 
States do, we stand to suffer. The 
percentage of pupils of the pre-uni- 
versity or higher secondary level of 
attainments in our State would be 
lower than that in other provinces. 
An enlightened province, if not the most 
enlightened, would become the darkest 
province in the Indian Union. 


High Schools are located even in 
small towns,and villages. We know 
that most of the children reading ın 
High Schools stay with their parents. 
The parents will not have to spend 
much if they give education for one 
more year in the high school to their 
children. For, the children stay with 
them. Only school fees and some 
other charges will have to be met. 
But if the parent wants to give pre- 
university education in a college, 
necessarily he will have to send the 
pupil to some other place like Madras, 
and a very large amount will have to 
be spent by way of hostel fees ete. 
At least an extra amount of Rs. 60 
per child per month will have to be 
spent by the parent if the higher 
secondary class is not introduced in 
the High School near which the 
parent lives. Very few parents can 
afford this. Therefore a very large 
number of pupils who would get the 
benefit of the higher secondary educa- 
tion in the High School in their own 
place would be denied that education. 
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if Colleges alone run the pre-univer-~ 
sity course. We shall be taking a very 
retrograde step which will go to 
hamper seriously the pace of educa- 
tional progress in our province. These 
higher secondary °classes have a very 
great potertiality in them to widen the 
field of education by giving a decently 
high standard of education to an ever- 
increasing number of pupils without 
much strain on the poor parent, as 
more and more schools introduce the 
higher secondary class. It would be 
a short-sighted and suicidal policy if 
we decide not to have the higher 
secondary class and all other States 
decide to do so. 


The question is asked, “Why should 
we inflict a 12 year course on our 
pupils to make them reach the higher 
secondary level, while other States 
have only a 11 year course?” This 
1s nothing new. At present we are 
having 11 classes to reach the S.S.L.C. 
level, whereas other States are having 
only 10. We have been tolerating this 
state of affairs all these years ever 
since the S.S.L.C. was introduced in 
1911. We have to upgrade our pri- 
mary, middle and high school course 
if we are to decrease the length of 
the school course by one year. This 
will take time. We have not till now 
thought over this problem at all. It 
is our fault. But there is no reason 
why the higher secondary class should 
not be introduced. No new situation 
will arise as regards difference in the 
length of the school period on account 
of the additional higher secondary 
class. 


Some say, “The Higher Secondary 
class should not be introduced, for 
many M.A.’s will have to be appointed 
as a result of which many B.A., B.T.’s 
and B.Sc., B.T.’s will lose their jobs.” 
This 1s a wrong notion. Sections in 
Forms IV, V and VI are increasing in 
numbers and more high schools are 
being started every year in each 
district. No B.A., B.T., or B.Sc., B.T. 
will lose his appointment. Instead of 
opposing this progressive measure on 
such narrow, selfish grounds born of 
false fear, the better course would be 
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to urge the Director of Public Instruc- 
tion to issue an order to managements 
not to dispense with the services of any 
teacher on this score. Such an order 
was passed in 1942 at the time of 
evacuation. Such schools as are likely 
to experience difficulty in *this regard 
need not introduce the Higher Second- 
ary class. We may even suggest that 
able and experienced B.A., L.T.’s with 
first class degree qualifications and 
proved merit mightebe given exemption 
by the Department and permitted to 
handle the higher secondary clas8. 


The opinion is expressed that our 
high school teachers cannot achieve 
the same efficiency ın teaching as the 
lecturers in colleges. This savours of 
defeatist mentality born of a strange 
feeling of iferiority complex. This 
feeling should go if we, teachers in 
High Schools, are to turn out better 
work. With B.T. traiming, with in- 
timate knowledge of pupils and with 
smaller classes, 1t must be possible for 
teachers ın High Schools to turn out 
work at least as efficient as the 
Lecturers in colleges turn out now, 
without L.T. training, without intimate 
knowledge of the pupils and with 
classes of unwieldy strength. Nothing 
hampers progress so much as lack of 
confidence in ourselves. Many teach- 
ers of High Schools working ın the 
various Tutorial Colleges are able to 
redeem every®year, hundreds of failed 
Inter and B.A. candidates who could 
not be improved by the Lecturers in 
Colleges. 


A pupil in a High School is in his 
natural surroundings. He stays with 
his parents. There is a wholesome 
home influence which 1s a great asset 
to the teacher. A young student of 
15, when he ıs sent to the college, 15 
deprived of this home influence He 
‘is huddled up in over-crowded hostels 
where individual supervision 1S no 
possible. It is not uncommon to find 
many young students going astray and 
taking to vicious habits during their 
college career. This is not the fault 
of the college. This ıs due to lack of 
wholesome home influence. If the 
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pupil could be given higher secondary 
education in his own home surround- 
ings, much of this tragedy of young 
students ruining themselves on account 
of being left to themselves at a very 
impressionable age could be avoided. 


I am aware of the difference between 
the higher secondary class and the 
pre-university class as envisaged by 
the Secondary Education Commission. 
But to avoid complications and invi- 
dious distinctions, I think at the initial 
stages if we have both the courses 
more or less identical in nature, no 
great harm will result out of it. Then 
we can plan an integrated, self- 
contained secondary course keeping m 
view the aims and objects of the 
secondary education course, 


I submit the above points ın favour 
of introducing the higher secondary 
class in some of our schools for your 
calm, dispassionate’ and impartial 
consideration. 
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EDUCATION IN BRITAIN TODAY 


By 
Mr. S. H. BEST, M.A. 


In India you are now embarking on 
a great educational reform, and it 
seemed to me ‘that you might be 
interested to hear of the progress of 
Britain’s last great educational reform 
—the Butler Act of 1944. We have 
learned a great deal in the past ten 
years, and if today I talk more about 
our difficulties than about our achieve- 
ments it is because we may all learn 
more by discussing our problems than 
by detailing our successes. 


The 1944 Educational Act was re- 
volutionary in two ways. It considered 
education as a process which began at 
the cradle and ended at the grave. It 
permitted public funds to be spent on 


- education at any stage of a man’s life 


and did not restrict the period merely 
to the ages of compulsory school 
attendance. And, secondly, it took 
official account of modern psychological 
research by envisaging “a child- 
centred education.” “At every stage, 
the tasks required should be geared to 
an actual knowledge of what the child 
is ready for and wants to do.” This 
is a complete break with the old 
system, which tended to be subject- 
centred. It has been said “To teach 
John Latin it is necessary to know 
Latin and to know John.” This im- 
portant conception is to be found in 
the words of the act in which ıt is 
laid down that the local education 
authorities should ensure that their 
schools are ‘sufficient in number, 
character and equipment to afford for 
all pupils opportunities for education 
offering such variety of instruction and 
training as may be desirable in view 
of their different ages, abilities and 
aptitudes, and of the different periods 
for which they may be expected to 
remain at school.” 


I would have you to remember these 
three ‘a’s”—age, ability and apti- 


tude. These have to be considered 
before a decision is taken what sort of 
education a child is to receive; educa- 
tion fitted to his age and suited to his 
ability and aptitude. 


© 
The 1944 Act divided education into 
three phases—Primary, Secondary and 


Further. The main fabric of Primary 
Education was left practically un- 
touched. Authority was given for 


the provision of more nursery schools, 
but we have so many demands on 
our building resources, including the 
housing of our ‘population bulge” 
m primary and secondary schools, 
that we have only been building new 
nursery schools in those areas where 
many women go out to work—mainly 
m those areas manufacturing pottery 
or textiles. ur primary schools 
house the child population from the 
beginning of compulsory schoo! atten- 
dance at the age of five up to the age 
of eleven. There ıs a division at the 
age of 7 between the infant school and 
the junior school, which indicates a 
change in method. At the age of il 
children sit for the Common Entrance 
examination, the results of which 
decide in the main to which secondary 
school the child shall go. It is on this 
problem of selection that I wish to 
spend most of my time today. I can 
do little more than sketch the system 
of Secondary Education. I shall have 
no opportunity of discussing Further 
Education. 


There is in Britam a great deal of 
local aundependence in educational 
matters. The Ministry is the central 
body, concerned with the disposal of 
public funds by means of grant to 
local authorities, with broad educa- 
tional policy and with the maintenance 
of good standards. The executive 
bodies are the L. E. A.’s—local educa- 
tion authorities—-of which there are 
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146 in England-and Wales (I should 
mention in passing that I am omitting 
Scottish Education from my remarks. 
The system in Scotland is different in 
many ways from that of England and 
Wales). The L. E. “As employ the 
teachers, build the schools, supply the 
books and equipment and so forth. 
Each authority decides what kind of 
organisation is best fitted to meet the 
requirements of the act, and most 
authorities have adopted the Tripartite 
System. This means that three diffe- 
rent sorts of secondary schools may*® be 


available: the Secondary Grammar 
School, the Secondary Technical 
School and the Secondary Modern 
School. 


The Grammar schools contain about 
20 % of the children of secondary 
school age. The percentage differs 
from authority to authority : there are 
places in Wales where two children 
out of every five go to a Grammar 
School and there are places in England 
where only one in eight does so. Some 
of these Grammar Schools are of old 
foundation—my own was a King 
Edward VI foundation and now goes 
back nearly 400 years. They are 
intended .to educate the child who 
likes book learning, who has those 
abilities which will later be useful in 
the professions, who may proceed to 
a university. Children at a Grammar 
School are expected to stay until they 
are 16, though the compulsory school 
age has only so far been raised from 14 
to 15. At the age of 16 they sit for 
the General Certificate of Education at 
Ordinary Level, and a successful pass- 
ing of that will give them the necessary 
entrance. qualifications for a profes- 
sional course. At 18 they can take the 
G.C.E. at Advanced Level, and success 
then gives them their university 
entrance requirement. 


The Secondary Technical schools 
are much fewer in number—only 63,000 
of our children attend such schools. 
They are normally housed in Technical 
Colleges, which are mainly intended 
for those older students who are 
attending voluntary classes in the 


evening or on “ part-time day release.” 
Entry may be at 11 from the primary 
schools or, as is more likely, at 13 from 
the modern schools. I should empha- 
size that these technical schools do 
not give a purely vocational education. 
We believe in a general education up 
to the age of 15. What they attempt 
to do is to give an education to those 
children who have shown special 
interests; perhaps in engineering or 
building with the boys, or in domestic 
science or nursing with the girls, or in 
arts and crafts for both sexes. 


The modern schools are for all the 
others; over 70% of ° the children 
leaving primary schools go to modern 
schools for four years. There is 
normally no leaving examination. The 
education given ıs a practical one, 
designed to draw out of the child 
such abilities as are in him and to fit 
him for the society which he is so 
soon to enter as an active and wage- 
earning member. We do not expect 
to teach much by means of books, but 
rather to use the project method, to 
base the education on the everyday life 
in which the children participate. The 
past ten years have been years of 
experiment in the modern schools and 
we have learned much. 


Those educationists who framed the 
1944 Education Act hoped that these 
three types of school would enjoy 
parity of esteem They hoped that 
parents would realise that their 
children were receiving the education 
for which they were best fitted, no 
matter if they were in grammar, 
technical or modern schools. But this 
has not happened. The 11+ examina- 
tion, as we usually call it, is the most 
discussed educational topic there is in 
England at present :the Labour Party 
has now declared it as part of its 
official policy that it should be aboli- 
shed. It is no exaggeration to say that 
it is a major cause of worry to parents 
of children in primary schools, and 
thai it has produced a crisis In many 
of these schools. 


Why should this be? The answer 
hes ın a phrase I just used—* parity 
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of esteem.” There is not parity of 
esteem between the grammar schools 
and the modern schools. I have al- 
ready told you that many grammar 
schools are old and respected institu- 
tions. Add to this that they enjoy 
good staff ratios, that as they have to 
do advanced work in the Sixth Form 


they have specialists on the staff, 
indeed normally all the staff are 
graduates. Whereas the modern 
schools were until recently Senior 


Elementary Schools and have in many 
cases had little but a change of name. 
They are often ın old buildings, have 
fewer on the staff than grammar 
schools and often have no graduates 
at all. Parents realise that if their 
children do not go to the Grammar 
School many avenues for future 
advancement are closed to them, and 
all parents are ambitious for their 
children, so the process starts at home. 
The child is told that he must pass 
the examination ; he is offered rewards 
if he passes and is made to feel a 
dismal failure if he does not succeed. 


It is a negation of good education 
that a child should feel himself a 
failure at 11. 


I would now explain just what this 
examination consists of, so that you 
will understand why I have said there 
is a crisis in many primary schools. 
Practice varies slightly from one 
authority to another, but normally 
there is a test of intelligence, and two 
attainment tests, one in English and 
one in Arithmetic. The intelligence 
test is meant to be a guide to a child’s 
general intellectual capacity, while the 
attainment tests are intended to show 
progress in two of the subjects the 
child has been learning at school, not 
the only two but the two basic ones. 
It is thought undesirable for a child 
to have an examination covering all 
subjects—history, geography, music, 
art, religious knowledge, . general 
science and so on—so the two basic 
subjects only are tested. 


school teachers are 
and they are under 


But primary 
only human, 
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pressure from parents, and the broad 
curriculum in all too many primary 
schools ıs being sacrificed to this 
examination. Too much emphasis is 
being placed on the two examination 
subjects, especially I think on Arith- 
metic, arfd our primary education is 
suffering. 


This state of affairs is generally 
recognised to be unsatisfactory and 
steps are being taken to remedy it. 
These steps may be gradual or may be 
drastic. The gradual steps are the 
improvement of the examination and 
the raising of the standards of the 
Modern School. The drastic ones are 
the abolition of the examination, of 
the Tripartite System and the establish- 
ment of what is called the Com- 
prehensive Secondary School. 


The suggestion which receives most 
support when people are discussing the 
11+ examination and its problems is 
that the views of the primary school 
teachers should be taken into account. 
This ıs how Dr. Jeffery, the Director of 
the London Institute of Education, has 


put it “If you want evidence of a 
child’s attainment in the primary 
school, by far the best witness 


available is his primary school teacher, 
provided that he is a witness of truth. 
If all the teacher’s geese are swans, or 
he ıs open to the suspicion of every 
form of corruption and unfairness, 
then his evidence is not worth much 
and we must say goodbye to all ideas 
of professional status and conduct. I 
know that primary school teachers 
shrink from responsibility of this sort, 
partly because they realise that its 
acceptance would lay them open to 
parental pressures, but partly also 
because they feel that, knowing the 
children, their judgments would in- 
evitably have some subjective element. 
I know, too, that there would be 
formidable problems for administrators 
and statisticians in co-ordinating and 
comparing the assessments of many 
schools, but the educational issue 
seems to me to be so plain that the 
teachers ought to be prepared to 
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accept their professional responsbili- 
ties, and the administrators should set 


to work to find the solution to think 


administrative problems.” 


The improvement th the status of 
the secondary modern school may be 
brought about by the provision of new 
buildings, better staffs, and more 
sense of purpose. Some authorities 
are now running Extended Courses 
They are encouraging children to stay 
on to the age of 16, so forming a sort 
of sixth form in the Modern Schéol, 
and the children then take an External 
Examination before leaving School. 
This may be the G.C.E, though not 
in as many subjects as in the Grammar 
School; it may be a pre-nursing 
examination or a Royal Society of Arts 
examination in shorthand, typewriting 
or book-keeping. At least the children 
will be able to show a prospective 
employer something of what they 
have attained by the end of their 
school career. 


The drastic cure for these troubles 
is that there should be no examination. 
All children should go from the Com- 
prehensive primary to the Comprehen- 
sive secondary school and should be 
sorted out into their appropriate 
streams by the two sets of teachers in 
consultation. This solution, as I have 
said, is Labour Party* policy and the 
Comprehensive School is now one of 
the liveliest political issues ın Britain. 
Our present Minister is Conservative, 
while London, the biggest education 
authority, is Labour, and the two are 
at loggerheads. The fight makes lively 
and sometimes amusing reading in our 
newspapers, but it is tragic when we 


consider that it ıs our children’s educa-' 


tion which ıs at stake. There is, I 
think, a great deal to be said for an 
experiment with a Comprehensive 
Secondary School, but ıt must be an 
experiment under laboratory conditions 
and these are not possible in the hurly- 
burly of political attack and counter- 


. time. 
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attack, and amongst the propaganda 
salhes of the popular press. 


= These Comprehensive Schools have 
to be large, m order to have a 
Grammar School Sixth Form. They 
will have about 2,000 children ranging 
from 11 to 18 or 19. The London 
County Council is embarked on a pro- 
gramme of 67 of these schools and I 
have’ been round the first of them, 
Kidbrooke School in S. E. London. It 
is a very impressive building, with its 
hall holding 1,400 seats which has a 
venetian blind so large ıt has to have 
its own electric motor. It has five 
gymnasia, rows of sewing machines in 
the domestic science rooms, special 
geography rooms, æ weaving room, a 


‘pottery room, a beautifully equipped 


flat m which the girls will learn 
housecraft. I saw.1t empty of children. 
I wondered if at first there would not 
be more Admunistration than Educa- 
tion. I look forward to seeing it again 
but full of children in two years’ 
Then perhaps I can judge its 
possibilities. 


I have tried to show you something 
of what I think is the most serious 
educational problem in Britain today, 
the problem of selection for secondary 
education It ıs, I think, inevitable 
that you will face the same problem. 
You may, in due course, care to learn 
from our experience. I cannot now 
say how we shall eventually solve the 
problem, whether by a gradual im-. 
provement of our present methods or 
by the adoption of those new methods: 
which I have told you are now being 
attempted To our fundamental edu- 
cational problems, as to yours, there 
ig no ready and easy solution, but 
education, once considered something 
of a Cinderella amongst public services, 
now commands great public attention 
in Britam I have no doubt that a 
solution will be found and the tradi- 
tions of British edycation be worthily 
maintained. 


er 
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MAN’S RIGHT TO KNOWLEDGE 


By 
Mr. JAIBOY, 
(United States Information Service) 


To celebrate Columbia University’s 
200th birthday, USLS, Madras, recently 
conducted a library program of parti- 
cular interest to educationists. A p&nel, 
comprising mainly of experts in the field 
of education, spoke on Columbia’s uni- 
versal celebration theme “Man’s Right 
to Knowledge and the Free Use There- 
of.” The panel, of two American and 
two Indian speakers, also dwelt on the 
historical bases of American education 
and their significance in the present 
world context. 


The aims of American education, 
according to Paul C. Sherbert, USIS 
Public Affairs Officer, underwent 
modification with the times. In the 
beginning education was aristocratic 
and theocratic and as such served the 
needs of the few. Today, America is 
one of the few countries with universal 
education. This change in education 
was brought about by the revolution 
led by people such as Horace Mann. 
While the state universities could 
conform soon to the new pattern, 
private institufions took to it slowly. 


Mr. Sherbert added : “The most 
unsettling factor in universal education 
is the great mass of mediocrity ıt 
produces. However, in the last 15 
years the IQ system of selection has 
formed an important part of education. 
The system determines those who are 
near geniuses, those who are justified 
in taking college education, those who 
can do with little school education, and 
a sizeable number who are not fit for 
any education. 


Although the system satisfied many, 
doubts were raised soon about the end 
and goal of education, doubts echoed 
pertinently in lines such as T.S. Eliot’s 
“where is the wisdom that is in know- 
ledge?” Im spite of all the education 
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in the world, men still indulged in 
“ double-think ” to use Orwell’s phrase. 
Specialists soon commanded the stage, 
pushing the all-round educated man 
to the background. Recent cases have 
proved that the specialist can be a 
dangerous force making decisions in 
areas which are not his special 
preserve. 


Concluding, the speaker outlined the 
aims of modern American education as 
attempts to seek a synthesis of 
knowledge which leads to real 
wisdom ; provide a vocation, provide 
a means to create an adjustable 
organism in society. 


Editor C. R. Srinivasan contended 
that “ more important than the univer- 
sity of education is the university of 
lıfe ; the test of. good education is the 
sense of values it helps to develop.” 


Professor of Psychology Dr. G. D. 
Boaz said that keynote of life in U.S, 
universities was hard work. Goals of 
education could be outlined as attempts 
“to know what, know how, and know 
the why of the cosmos.” In the last- 
mentioned lay perhaps the secret of 
ultimate goodness. 


Referring to’Columbia’s contribution 
to psychology, Dr. Boaz said: “ Psy- 
chologists all over the world owe 
much to the tremendous research done 
at Columbia. Who has not heard of 
J. M. Cattell, E. L. Thorndike, and 
R. S. Woodworth and their researches 
in Columbia? More important is the 


‘atmosphere of freedom experienced by 


psychologists from abroad. Making 
Columbia their research -centre, psy- 
chologists like Macdougal from England, 
and Titchener from ‘Germany soon 
identified themselves fully -with the 
American people.” 
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The fourth speaker Dr. Eugene 
P. Link, Fulbright-Exchange Professor 
in Annamalai University, pointed the 
moral and adorned his talk by reflec- 
tions on America’s past; he related 
the goals of education to the progress 
of Democracy in the United States. In 
his book “ Democracy,’ Dr Link had 
defined Democracy as “the right of 
man, women and children to share in 
the decisions that affect their lives,” a 
simple definition he had arrived after 
painstaking research in a cubicle of 
the Columbia University Library. 


He compared American Democracy 
to a nova star that burns bright and 
dim at various times of the country’s 
history. The star burned bright for 
many a year in the wake of Indepen- 
dence. In 1785 it dimmed and remain- 
ed so till 1800 the year Jefferson was 
elected President 


How was it that Jefferson who had 
not campaigned for the Presidency 
and rarely left his native Monticello, 
was elected? It was historian Dr. 
Saul Padover who had first posed this 
question to Dr. Link. Dr. Link thought 
Jefferson was the product of the 
tremendous democratic upsurge of 
1790 in which silversmiths, wheel- 
wrights and carpenters participated. 
“The nova star dimmed,’ Dr. Link 
believes, “because there was a ten- 
dency to go back to the powdered wig 
of the old aristocracy which Washing- 
ton wore, and the voice of the people 
was continually ignored. Jefferson 
stoutly refused to wear the powdered 
wig.” 

The sanctifications bestowed on the 
central government were considered 
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unnecessary and meetings were held in 
“ courthouses ” to oppose the totalita- 
rianism that had crept into American 
affairs. It was also the time when the 
idealism of the French Revolution of 
1789 took hold Gf great many Ameri- 
cans like Charles Jarvis and Dr. Benja- 


min Rush. One French idealist 
Edmund Genet even = settled in 
America. 


Influencing the times were also’ the 
writings of an illiterate New England 
farmer William Manning who never 
travelled beyond fifty miles of his 
hometown. His papers were recently 
discovered dramatically by Samuel 
Eliot Morrison, Professor of History, 
Harvard University. Long before the 
advent of Karl Marx, Manning wrote 
that workers should club together in 
professional groups—the farmers to- 
gether, and carpenters together—not 
to liquidate the few, as Marx would 
have had it, but “to let the few speak 
and also let the many oppose.” It was 
this spirit that gave rise to Jefferson 


-and later to enlightened presidents like 


Madison and Monroe. The navo star 
of American Democracy was once 
more shining with untarnished glory. 


For the progress of true -Democracy 
concluded Dr. Link, the following 
maxims, drawn from historical lessons, 
had to be adhered to: Eternal vigi- 
lance ıs the price of Democracy ; the 
mills of the gods grind slowly but 
exceedingly sure; Democracy is not 
achieved but extended ; overadoration. 
of leaders is bad; every man is King 
in his own right. 
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The S. I. T. U, Council of Educational Research—- 


2—-12-—1954 
Preliminary meeting, 

8—12—1954 Balar Kalvi — October 1954 — published. 
14—12—1954 Conference sub-committees meeting. 
17—12—-1954 Conference sub-committees meeting. 
24—12—-1954 


Representatives started to attend the Council meeting 


and the Conference of the A. I, F. E. A. at Patna. 


"FROM OUR ASSOCTATIONS 


COIMBATORE 


The 29th Annual Gonference of the 
District Teachers’ Guild of Goimbatore 
and the Nilgiris was held on 30th Octo- 
ber 1954 in the R. K. Sreerangammal 
High School, Coimbatore, Sri G. R. 
Damodharan, M.P., Principal, P. S. G. 
College of Technology and President of 
the. Guild presided and Sri K. Subra- 
maniam declared ıt open. Sri R. Chin- 
naswamı Naidu, Municipal Vice-Chair- 
man hoisted the National Flag. 


ori >. R. P. Ponnuswami Chettiar, 
Municipal Chairman and Chairman of 
the Reception Committee in his Wel- 
come Address said that Coimbatore was 
the only Municipality in the whole 
State that was running the largest 
number of high schools. High School 
education was as essential as elemen- 
tary education; a municipality should 
not fail to give the tax-payers the bene- 
fit of both. The noble profession of 
teaching had fallen on evil days. The 
economic condition of the teacher had 
become acute, the disparity ın the scales 
of pay of teachers should be removed 
and teachers with the same qualifica- 
tions whether in Government, Local 
Board or Aided School service should be 
given the same scales. 


Sri ‘Ponnuswami Chettiar deplored 
Government interference in the day-to- 
day work of school management and 
objected to the creation of an endow- 
ment of Rs. 35,000 as a condition for 
granting recognition. Government had 
a primary duty to provide education, 
and if private agencies came forward 
to aid in his work, Government should 
not throw obstacles in the way by im- 
posing conditions like this. The speaker 
also criticised the policy of Government 
giving a building grant of Rs. 35,000 
only once to a school, when the need 
for more buildings was being felt year 
by year owing to increasing admissions. 
Too many were the changes that were 
made in the field of education, and most 
of them were very hasty reforms. 
Defects, if any, should be removed, but 
no change should be made without 


necessary consultations with experts, 
without the prior consent of those who 
were in the field and without proper 
and adequate equipment. Any reform 
without these would be an utter failure. 


sri K. Subramaniam, in his address, 
said that the present Congress Govern- 
ment wanted to remove the discontent 
among teachers to the best of their 
ability but they had their own difficul- 
ties in carrying out any ameliorative 
measures intended to afford financial 
relief to the teaching profession. The 
general mass of the people in the coun- 
try made sacrifices for achieving free- 
dom. He would appeal to the teachers 
to make some sacrifice by way of recon- 
ciling themselves to their present lot for 
some time till better times dawned upon 
the country. The condition of labour- 
ing classes was much better than those 
of: teachers. There was no meaning ın 
the slogan of free education for every- 
body when it was at the cost of better 
living conditions for teachers. Money 
must be found for improving their lot. 


Sri G. R. Damodharan, in his speech, 
said that both the Central and State 
Governments had accepted all the re- 
commendations of the Secondary Edu- 
cation Commiussion’s report. The Cen- 
tral Board of Education had very 
strongly recommended to the Union 
Ministry of Education that the recom- 
mendations must be implemented as 
early as possible throughout the coun- 
try, similarly the Government of Madras 
had realised the importance of reorga- 
nising the whole scheme of education 
and had appointed a Committee with 
Sir A Lakshmanaswami Mudaliar as 
Chairman to go into it. It was said that 
the quality of education depended on 
the quality of Secondary Education, 
which again depended upon the quality 
of the teachers engaged in it. They 
needed this quality ın an abundant 
measure, if they were to discharge their 
duty by the children satisfactorily. 

Sri Damodharan, continuing, said that 
recently the, Government of India had - 
come forward with substantial financial 
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aid to up-grade the salaries of lecturers 
and professors m Colleges. While he 
did not under-estimate the need for 
keeping up a very high standard of 
University education and paying lec- 
turers and professors weil, he wondered 
why the same authority had forgotten 
the importance of Secondary School 
teachers. He had asked the Finance 
Minister in Madras whether it was so 
very difficult to find finance which, 
after all, might come to Rs. 10 crores, 
for raising the salary scales of teachers, 
the return from which to the country, 
by increasing efficiency and producing 
contentment, was enormous. 


mri Damodharan next touched upon 
the proposal to increase the duration of 
the Secondary School course by one 
year and to reorganise the University 
course also. These proposals required 
careful examination and study. The 
next important problem was the 
medium of instruction in schools and 
colleges. By having the regional lan- 


guage as the medium of instruction in: 


the high school and suddenly switching 
on to English in the college stage, he 
thought that they were wasting their 
resources in time and money, because 
in the first year in the University course 
the student spent his time only ın mas- 
tering the language. The time had 
come when they should understand the 
importance of the study of languages. 
In other countries people took a delight 
in learning languages. Even in the ele- 
mentary stage three or four languages 
were taught in foreign countries. If 
they were to advance in the study of 
Science and Technology, they coud not 
afford to neglect the study of English. 
Unless they bestowed greater attention 
on the study of the language in the 
high school, ıt would become corres- 
pondingly difficult for the University to 
carry on their part of education. He 
did not agree with the Chairman of the 
Reception Committee that the condition 
of creating an endowment for recogni- 
tion of schools could be waived. The 
condition was necessary. 

The messages received from Messrs. 
C. Subramaniam, Minister for Educa- 
tion, T. S. Avinasilingam Chettiar, M.P., 
N. Mahalingam, M.L.A., and others were 
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read by Sri R. Rajagopal, Secretary, of 
the Guild. The President, then, distri- 
buted prizes and medals to the student- 
winners in the various competitions 
held by the Guild. .A gold medal was 
awarded to Ahmed Ibrahim of the 
Venkatakrijshna High School, Kaniyur 
who secured 468 marks, the highest 
aggregate in the two districts at the last 
5.5, L. C. Public Examination. 


With Sri S. Doraiswami Naidu (Head- 
master, R. K. Svreerangammal High 
School) proposing a vote of thanks the 
morhing session of the Conference came 
to close and the Conference adjourned 
for lunch. 


After lunch the Subjects Committee 
met under the Chairmanship of Sri G. 
R. Damodharan to discuss and give 
shape to the resolutions to be placed 
before the General Body Meeting in the 
evening. 


The afternoon session commenced 
with a lecture by Dr. M. Aramvalar- 
than, M.A., Ph.D., on American culture. 
He gave a picturesque description of 
modern American life emphasising 
among other things the extreme mndivi- 
dualism and self-reliance of the Ame- 
ricans, the natural product of a demo- 
cratic way of life. Next the District 
Educational Officer, Coimbatore (Sri 
A. Muniswami Naidu) ın a speech punc- 
tuated by wit and humour portrayed 
the rise of extra curricular activities, 
their metamorphosis into co-curricular 
activities and their final transformation 
into curricular activities. After this 
came Dr. Harry, D. Edgren’s Fulbright 
Professor from U.S.A., lecture on Phy- 
sical Education. He dwelt on the deve- 
lopment of leadership in boys and girls 
through Physical Education. 


Before Tea the’Conference was treat- 
ed to an eminently enjoyable pro- 
gramme of “ Villupattu” and “ Katta- 
bommu” by the pupils of the R. K. 
Sreerangammal High School. 


After Tea the General Body of the 
District Teachers’ Guild of Coimbatore 
and the Nilgiris met with Sri G. R. 
Damodharan, the President, presiding 
and discussed and passed a few resolu- 
tions of interest to the Teachers and the 
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Pupils in their charge. The General 


Body then proceeded to elect office- 


bearers for the ensuing year. In the 
end the newly elected Secretary Sri N. 
Chinnaswami Naidy, proposed a Vote 
of Thanks to all those who coniributed 
to the success of the Conference and 
with the singing of the National Anthem 
the Conference came to a close. 


RESOLUTIONS 


(1) In view of, the fact that the 
present scale of pay fixed for Secondary 
Grade Teachers, slides down with ?the 
increase of service, this conference 
resolves to request the Government to 
revise the scales of pay of the Second- 
ary Grade Teachers and other Techni- 
cally qualified Teachers of the same 
grade, with immediate effect on the lines 
recommended by the S.I.T.U. Confer- 
ence viz., Rs. 60—5— 120 before general 
revision of the scales 1s taken for con- 
sideration. 


(2) This Guild welcomes the ap- 
pointment of a Committee by the Gov- 
ernment of Madras for the early imple- 
mentation of the recommendations of 
the Secondary Education Commission 
and it approves ın principle the exten- 
sion of Secondary School course by one 
year, with a view to raise the attain- 
ments of the pupils and further re- 
quests the Government to come forward 
with liberal aids to introduce the same 
in as many schools as possible. 

Ld 


(3) This Conference 1s of opinion 
that the construction of the additional 
buildings to the existing school build- 
ings ıs essential because of the growing 
strength of pupils and therefore ıt 
resolves to request the Government to 
cancel from the Grant-in-Aid code the 
rule that building grant will be given 
only once to a school. 


(4) Resolved to request the Gov- 
ernment to extend the Grant of full fee 
concessions to the children of the teach- 
ers to the Higher Forms (IV to VI) of 
the Secondary Schools. 


(5) Resolved to request the Edu- 
cational Authorities to permit the teach- 
ers who desire so to teach the English 
Language without text-books in Forms 
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I to IV as the resultant freedom from 
strict adherence to the prescribed texts 
would enable the teachers to concen- 
trate more upon training the pupils in 
writing original sentences with the cor- 
rect language structure and as these 
and other guided experiments would 
keep the profession of teachmg dyna- 
mic instead of static. é 


(6) Inasmuch as educational ex- 
cursions have become a regular feature 
in educational institutions, the Guiid 
requests the Railway Board, to autho- 
rise the respective station masters to 
sanction the concession application 
forms issued on the authority and under 
the seal of Heads of all recognised 
educational institutions as was in vogue 
under the South Indian Railway. The 
insistance to get the concessions sanc- 
tioned by the respective District Traffic 
Superintendents involves a lot of trou- 
ble, difficulty and delay. 


(7) This Guild requests the D.P.I. 
that before issuing orders insisting on 
the teachers of the aided institutions 
to take up polling duty during the 
elections of Local Bodies or of State 
Legislatures or similar work, necessary 
orders may be issued to the authorities 
concerned to sanction the payments of 
advance travelling allowances as in the 
case of Government and Local body 
servants. 


(8) This Conference resolves to 
request the S.LT.U. that the bye-laws: 
be so amended that all offices of the 
S.LT.U. shall be open to the members 
from the mofussil and that this resolu- 
tion may be communicated to the sister 


Guilds for their consideration and 
opinion. 
(9) This Conference resolves to 


place on record its heartfelt thanks to 
the Chairman and Members of the 
Coimbatore Municipal Council for their 
generous gift of a site to the extent of 
96 cents for the construction of a Guild 
House. 


(10) The Conference places on re- 
cord its grateful thanks for the meri- 
torious services rendered by the out- 
going office-bearers of the Guild. 





NEWS AND NOTES 


MADURAI, 


The Staff and Pupils of the Sourash- 
tra Secondary School, Maiguard, 
Madurai, celebrated the Human Rights 
Day on 10—12—1954 with Sn N. 
Subramania Ayyar, BA, L.T, Head- 
master, in the chair. 


After prayer Sri B N Sundaram 
spoke on the significance of the Human 
Rights Day. In the course of his 
speech, he dwelt at length on the forma- 
tion of the U.NO. in 1946 and its 
‘Magna Carta’ to respect the Human 
Rights of all the nations for maintain- 
ing peace and order ın the world. 


With a vote of thanks by Sri L. R. 


Kasiraman the function came to a close. 





AMBASAMUDRAM. 


To infuse among the students a sense 
of dignity of labour and the idea of 
social Service a campaign of raising of 
live fence with prosopis jultflora in the 
school compound and raising prosopis 
along road margins was inaugurated on 
9—11—-1954 at the Tirthapati High 
School, Ambasamudram. The cadets 
of Auxiliary Cadet Corps of the school 
undertook the work in co-operation 
with the local Agricultural Demonstra- 
tor. 


The campaign was inaugurated by 
Srı A. Kanthimathinatha Pillai, B.A., L.T., 
Headmaster of the school before a 
gathering of students and teachers. The 
students planted seeds in the bounda- 
ries of the playgrounds of the school 
and also on both sides of the road lead- 
ing to Brahmadesam and Kovilkulam 
to a distance of 5 miles. Sri H. Thia- 
garajan, B.A., L.T, Group Commander 
and Sri N. FPiraviperumal, B.Com., 
Deputy Commander who were in charge 
of the programme, guided the students 
on the details Sri N. Sivarama Krish- 
nan, B.Sc. (Agri.), the Agricultural De- 
monstrator who was present on the 
occasion, supplied seeds for the pro- 
gramme, ` 


U.S. PROFESSOR EXHIBITS 
HIGH SCHOOL TEXT-BOOKS. 
© 


Increasing interest’ in the use of text- 
books in the secondary schools of this 
State will receive special impetus when 
an exhibition and discussion of Ameri- 
can Secondary School Text-books is 
held in the Teachers’ College, Saidapet, 
Madras-15 from 24th January 1955 to 
29th January 1955. This announce- 
ment was made by the Principal, Teach- 
ers’ College, Saidapet. 


By special arrangement with the 
United States Educational Foundation 
in India the services of Dr. John Allan 
Smith of Los Angeles, California, have 
been obtained as an exchange lecturer 
under the Indo-American Fulbright 
programme. Professor Smith, who ıs 
superyisor of research and vocational 
guidance for the city schools of Los 
Angeles, ıs bringing with him 500 of 
the text-books used in the schools of 
his city. The text-books cover the 
complete range of secondary school 
books as used by pupils from 12 to 18 
years of age, and include subjects such 
as Mathematics, Science, Foreign Lan- 
guages, History, Social Studies, Com- 
mercial education, industrial arts, art, 
music, and physical education. 


Discussion of the educational philoso- 
phy behind the production, selection 
and use of these text-books will be led 
by Dr. Smith. It 1s expected that these 
round table discussions will include 
curriculum building and teaching me- 
thods as well as subject content accord- 
ing to the interests of each group. The 
selection of books to be exhibited has 
been made so as to indicate how one of 
the foremost school systems ın the 
United States has selected text-books 
to carry out its own philosophy of edu- 
cation. The exhibition does not, there- 
fore, necessarily represent the “best” 
books ın each area. 


Dr Smith, during nine months ; in 
India, will visit 18 Teacher Training: 
Colleges in the various States of India. 


NEWS AND: NOTES 


Interested Principals and Teachers in 
secondary schools are invited to view 
the books which will be on display at 
The Teachers’ College, Saidapet, 
Madras-15 from 24th January 1955 to 
249th January 1955 and to attend the 
lectures and discussions, on éhe above- 
mentioned dates at the Teachers’ 
College, ' Saidapet. 


-© Professor Smith, ın addition to his 
work with the Los Angeles City Schools, 
is also lecturer in school administration 
and research methods in education at 
the University of Southern California 
He holds degrees from the Santa Bar- 
bara College, University of California, 
Stanford University and the University 
of Southern California. He has been a 
member of the Los Angeles City Schools 
system for 25 years and has held posi- 
tions of Class Room Teacher, Depart- 
ment Chairman, and Dean of one of the 
junior colleges, as well as curriculum 
consultant and supervisor. He has had 
extensive experience in the writing and 
publishing of teaching materials, curri- 
culum publications and courses of study. 
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PROPAGANDA. 


The President of the Tanjore District 
Teachers’ Guild, Mr. M. K. Nataraja 
Iyer and the Secretary, Mr. R. Maha- 
devan, visited Kumbakonam on the 19th 
December, 1954 and addressed a large 
gathering of teachers of the local high 


schools. Mr. Nataraja Iyer spoke on the 
important recommendations of the 
secondary Education Commission. He 


made an appeal to teachers to join the 
S.LT.U. Protectfon Fund and the Bene- 
volent Fund. The secretary pleaded for 
unity ın the ranks of the profession and 
for more interest in their organisation. 
All members of the Teachers’ Associa- 
tion of the Little Flower High School 
contributed to the Benevolent Fund, 


Mr. V. Gopala Iyer, Headmaster, 
Town High School, Kumbakonam pro~ 
posed a vote of thanks. 


The Secretary, Mr. R. Mahadevan, 
addressed the teachers of the Board 
High School, Manalmedu, on 17-12-54. 
The members showed their interest in 
the work of the Guild and the S.LT.U: 


OUR BOOKSHELF 


BRITONS STORY: by Victor’ Cohen. 
(Thomas Nelson & Sons, Edin- 
burough. Price: 10 sh. 6 d.) 


In about 375 pages with apt illustra- 


tions, this nicely got-up book tells the’ 


complete story of Britain from pre- 
historic times to the end of the Second 
World War. Designed for one year 
study in the school, the story brings out 
the salient points so clearly as to give 
the scholar a firm understanding of the 
broad sweep of the development of the 
British people and all the varied factors 
that helped to decide its course. 


The cultural, religious, economic and 
military aspects of the subject receive 
their proper share of attention and the 
whole is shown as it falls into the 
scheme of world history. 


Questions on each chapter which in- 
clude research, intelligence tests and 
map study, ensure that the scholar plays 
an active part in his study. 


' A pupil who works through this book 
will gain an enlightened understanding 
of the important part Britain has played 
and continues to play in the history of 
the world. | 

+ * % 
THE STORY OF MAHABHARATA: Retold 
by Marjorie Sykes. (Orient Long- 

mans, Ltd. Price: Re. 1-8-0.) 


This epic story told in very simple 
English prose will be read with interest 


by pupils in the higher forms of 
secondary schools. 
x * # 
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ROUND TABLE CONFERENCE ON THE TEA- 
CHING OF THE SOCIAL SCIENCES IN 
SOUTH ASIA. 


This UNESCO Publication contains 
papers and proceedings of the meeting 


organised by UNESCO at Delhi from: 


15th to 19th February, 1954. 
ded into four parts: 


It is divi- 


Part I—Preface, list of participants, 
introduction and inaugural address by 
Dr. S Radhakrishnan. * 


Part II.—Proposals for the develop- 
ment and improvement of Social Science 
Teaching by a group of experts, work- 
ing paper by Prof. T. H. Marshall and 
resolutions adopted by the Round Table 
Conference regarding, (1) Teaching 
methods, and (2) Conditions affecting 
the position of the Social Sciences. 













SCIENCE & LIFE. 7 
SCHOOL SCIENCE by Wood. 


7,93 


+9 


39? 


Science and its Daily Applications. 
Some Useful School Reference Books. 


SIMPLE SCIENCE by Andrade & Huxley. 
MORE SIMPLE SCIENCE by Andrade & Huxley. 


SCIENCE IN THE SCHOOL GARDEN by Johnstone 
SCIENCE IN HOUSECRAFT by Hedden. 


EVERYDAY SCIENCE. by, Parsons. Complete. 
NATURE THROUGH THE YEAR by Frances Pitt. 
EXPERIMENTAL SCIENCE by Gregory and Hadley 


MACMILLAN & COMPANY LTD. 


(Incorporated in England) 
6, .Patullo Road, Mount Road, Madras 2. 
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Part III.-—General Report by the 
Chairman, Prof. T. H. Marshall. 


Part I V.—Papers | on, 


(1) The unity of the Social ‘Scien- 
cês by Prof C. N. Vakil. 


(2) Translation and adaptation of 
text-books in Social Sciences 
by Dr. I. H. Zuber. 


(3) The prostcution of advanced 

e studies in the Social Sciences 

including training in field re- 
search. 


(4) Some considerations relating 
recruitment and academic dis- 
cipline in the Social Sciences 
by Prof. T. H Silcock. 

C. R. 
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REPORTS OF THE 
24th SOUTH INDIAN EDUCATION WEEK 


KUMBAKONAM 


Under the auspices of the Kumba- 
konam Educational Society, the Week 
was celebrated with a programme for 
four days. i 


On 30—10—1954 Mr. V. Narayana- 
sami Iyer, M.A. of the Government Col- 
lege, presided over the functions. Mr. 
D. M. Vasvani spoke on Educatron— 
Welfare State. He observed that Edu- 
cation must be based not on materia- 
lism but on spiritualism. He said that 
Germany and Japan though far advan- 
ced failed in the end and any number 
of atom bomb will not solve, the pro- 
blems of the world. He opined that 
education planned and given to the 
pupils based on moral order only can 
save the nation and the world. 


- On 1—11—1954 Mr. T. V. Swami- 
natha Iyer, B.A. L.T, Headmaster, 
Native High School, presided. Sri R. 
Krishnamoorthi Iyer, Advocate, spoke 
on Education—Concern of All. 


He stressed on the need for parental 
co-operation for producing worthy citi- 
zens. He suggested that importance to 
written examination must be mini- 
mised and oral examinations given pro- 
minance, to properly assess the pupils’ 
merits. The President, in a humorous 
way stressed on the utility of examina- 
tions in the early stages. 


On 3—11—1954 Mr. A. Rajagopala 
Ayyangar, B.A., L.T., Headmaster, Bana- 
durai High School, presided. Mr. V. 
Gopala’ Iyer, B.A., L.T, Town High 
School, Kumbakonam, spoke on Educa- 
tion—School Activities. 


Mr. Gopala Ayyar gave the right 
steps to be taken to make the School 
Activity effective and useful. He sug- 
gested that the school must be work- 
ing like an Industry humming like a 
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bee. Mr. Rajagopala Ayyangar detail- 
ed how the co-curricular activities in 
his school such as doll making, basket 
making, gardening, gave the pupils a 
vocational bias and how the literary 
society, verse-making section and others 
attracted boys and girls without com- 
pulsion. 


In the end he stressed on the need 
for teachers to properly organise the 
school activities to attract pupils. 


4-—11—1954, was the last day of the 
Week It was a crowning success. Dr. 
V. R. Lakshmikantha Sarma, Ayurvedic 
Siromani, Proprietor, Lalıtha Pharmacy, 
Kumbakonam, presided, while Mr. Sun- 
daresan Chettiar, B.A., L.T., Headmaster, 
Municipal High School, Kumbakonam, 
spoke in Tamil on Education—Moral. 
and Spiritual Values. The President 
spoke how in the olden days Gurukula 
system helped the students to learn 
everything even without the Guru actu- 
ally sitting and teaching the three Rs. 
The Lecturer in the course of his speech 
deplored modern tendencies and obser- 
ved that unless education was based on 
moral and spiritual values, education 
will not be sound. He even urged the 
teachers to introduce moral codes in 
every lesson as and when it lends itself 
and arrest the danger which is only too 
obvious. 





AMBASAMUDRAM 


XXIV South Indian Education Week 
was celebrated under the auspices of 
the Tirthapati High School Teachers’ 
Association on 4th and 5th November, 
1954 at 5 p.m. in the Sadasiva Ayyar 
Hall. On both days there was a large 
gathering of parents, teachers and stu- 
dents. On the first day Sri O. Venkata- 
subbaramiah, 8.A., B.L., District Munsiff, 
Ambasamudram, presided. After 
prayer Sri C. S. Ramalingam Ayyar, 
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M.A., L.T., welcomed the president and 
audience. There were two lectures one 
by Sri A. Jeevarathnam, M.A., Senior 
Lecturer in Tamil, St. John’s College, 
Palamcottah on Kaloyin Payan and 
the other by Sri V Kunchithapatham 
Ayyar, Senior Tamil Pandit, Tirthapati 
High School, Ambasamudram on Seyyul 
Inbam. After a vote of thanks proposed 
by Sri P. Piramanayagam, Secretary of 
the Association, the meeting dispersed. 


On the second day Sri P. A. Gana- 
pathy Mudaliar, B.A., L.L, President, 
Bench Court, Ambasamudram was in 
the chair. The meeting began with 
prayer. Sri M. Somasundaram Pular, 
B.A., L.T., welcomed the audience. Sri 
R. Seshachalam, M.A., Lecturer in Eco- 
nomics, M. D. T. Hindu College, Turu- 
nelveli, addressed the audience on 
Varalarru Kalvi. After a vote of thanks 
proposed by the Secretary and National 
Anthem the meeting came to a close. 


A.C.C. students rendered useful ser- 
vices on both days for making the 
function successful. 


SRIVAIKUNTAM 


' On 5—11—1954 the Education Week 
was celebrated under the Presidentship 
of Sri T. M. Kumaraguruparan Pillai, 
B.A., B.L. At first the Headmaster Sri 
S. N. Adinatha Iyengar in his welcome 
address spoke on the changes contem- 
plated in the New Secondary Education 
Commission’s Report. Then Dr. S. 
Venkatasubramaniam delivered a lec- 
ture on Healthy Living and Sri S. V. 
Purushothama Iyengar addressed the 
audience about Sound Educatron—the 
basis of a Welfare State. 


In connection with the celebration an 
interesting and instructive Exhibition 
was also arranged. It iwncluded models 
of Manimutharu Dam, Papanasam 
Hydro Electric Scheme, a Light House 
in action, Magnetic Indicator, Kerosene 
Fan, Model of a Radio, Telegraph appa- 
ratus and Mathematical $uzzles. 
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MADRAS 


The South India Music Teachers’ 
Association celebrated the 24th, South 
Indian Education Week on.October 31st 
in National High School (Girls), Tripli- 


cane, by holding Competitions in 
Orchestral Performance and Group 
singing. Three Teams for Orchestral 


Music and 12 Teams for Group Singing 
participated. The teams represented 
one college, six Secondary Girls’ Schools 
and eight private Music schools. 


| On lst November 1954 at a public 
meeting in the same school Sr C. Sub- 
ramaniam, Minister for Education, 
awarded the ‘Prof. P. Sambamoorthy 
Commemoration Rolling Trophies’ to 
the winners. Sri Saraswathi Gana Nila- 
yam, Triplicane, won the Trophy—a 
silver Veena—for the best team in 
Orchestral Music and Rasika Ranjini 
Sabha Music School won the Trophy—-~ 
a silver Thambura—for the best team 
in Group Singing. The Madras San- 
geetha Kalasala, Gopalapuram and the 
Lady Willingdon Training College were 
the runners-up in the competitions res- 
pectively. Sri Subramaniam, who pre- 
sided, emphasised the need for intro- 
ducing Music for men also’ in colleges 
and schools. Sri S. Govindarajulu 
Naidu, Vice-Chancellor of Sri Venka- 
teswara University, delivered an ad- 
dress. Prof. P. Sambamoorthy spoke on 
Orchestra. Prof. R. Srinivasan, Chair- 
man of ‘Prof. P. Sambamoorthy Com- 
memoration Trophy Trust’ welcomed 
the Minister, speakers and the persons 
present. Srimathi Parvathy Narayanan 
read messages received from Sri Shri 
Prakasa, Governor of Madras, Raja Sir 
Muthiah Chettiar, Justice Sri Rajaman- 
nar, Sri N. D. Sundaravadivelu, Director 
of Public Instruction and Sri S. Nata- 
rajan, President of the S. I. T. U. 
Srimathi Rajalakshmi Rajagopal, Secre- 
tary of the South India Music Teachers’ 
Association, proposed a vote of thanks, 





METTUPALAYAM 


The celebrations were held on the 
4th and 5th November, 1954. On the 
morning of the 4th there was a pro- 
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After the distribution of prizes to the 
schools which had sent in the exhibits, 
the President of the Education Week 
Committee proposed a vote of thanks to 
the lecturers, to the guests who respond- 
ed to his invitation and to all those who 
worked for the success of the function. 


To round off the functions, each day, 
there were variety entertainments by 
the pupils of the local Municipal Girls’ 
High School and of the Mahajana Ele- 
mentary Schools. 


It is hoped that the celebrations this 
year, the first of the kind in this place 
will evoke ın future a greater and more 
lasting interest from the parent-public 
of this place in the cause of education. 


Great credit is due to the donors and 
all those who worked heart and soul for 
the success of the functions and parti- 
cularly to Sr M. Duraiswami, M.A., 
M.Ed., President of the Education Week 
Committee and Headmaster, Mahajana 
High School, who with his characteristic 
confidence, zeal and driving power, 
spared no pains in getting things done 
properly. 





PALLIKONDA 


The 24th Education Week was cele- 
brated in the Board High School, Palh- 
konda under the auspices of the Teach- 
ers’ Association. Sri S. Sundaramoor- 
thy, B.A., L.T, Headmaster was in the 
chair. Sri I. J. Rajamanickam, M.A., 
B.T. (Michigan, America), Assistant, 
Voorhees High School, Vellore, gave an 
interesting and enlightening lecture. 


At the end tea was served to the guest 
and the local party. l 


The Secretary, Teachers’ Association, 
Sri C. Varadaraja Mudaliar, proposed a 
hearty vote of thanks. 





TRIVELLORE 
Under the joint auspices. of the 
Teachers’ Associations of the Goudie 


High School and R. B. C. C. C. Hindu 
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High School, Trivellore, the 24th 
south Indian Education Week was 
celebrated on Tuesday, the 2nd Novem- 
ber 1954 at 4 p.m. at the R. B. C. C. C. 
Hindu High School; Trivellore. 


Sri T. R. Srimivasavaradan, B.A., L.T., 
Headmaster, Hindu Hıgh School, Tripli- 
cane and Secretary, South India 
Teachers’ Union, Madras, presided. The 
proceedings commenced with prayer by 
Miss N. Sakuntala Devi, Music Mistress 
of R. B. C. C. C. Hindu: High School, 
Trivellore. sri D. J. Arulanandam, 
B.A, L.T, Headmaster, Goudie High 
School, Trivellore welcomed the distin- 
guished president. He referred to Sri 
Srinivasavaradan’s rich experiences! as 
the Secretary of the S.I.T.U. 


Sri T. P. Srinivasavaradan spoke on 
Sound Education—The Basis of a Wel- 
fare State. First he dealt on the various 
stages of the conception of a State, the 
Autocratic State, Democratic State and 
finally the Welfare State. 


He emphasised the fact that for the 
purpose of ‘building a Welfare State, 
sound education ıs absolutely essential 
in all the three stages of education, 
Primary, Secondary and University. 
Though universal primary education 
only was mentioned in our Constitution, 
the teachers of primary schools must 
be obtained from efficient secondary 
schools and teachers<« of secondary 
schools in turn, have to be recruited 
from Universities. Unless Universities 
send out graduates who have a sound 
education, the structure of Secondary 
education would fall down. ‘Thus the 
three stages were closely interlinked. 


The lecturer also dealt with lady 
teachers. Since lady teachers have to 
attend to domestic work, they can be 
appointed as part-time teachers who can 
work for two or three hours a day. 
similarly superannuated teachers can 
be asked to work as part-time teachers, 
since they may not be able to work all 
day. He suggested these remedies 
because so many schools had no trained 
teachers at present and without trained 
teachers, education cannot be sound. 
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He criticised the appointment of gra- 
duate teachers to single-teacher schools 
because graduates with their natural 
ambition would not stick on to villages 
on a small salary’and because single- 
teacher schools would not be of perma- 
nent, value to the cause of education. 


Dealing with longer secondary 
school, he said that though such schools 
would involve additional and better 
qualified staff, a better library and a 
costlier laboratory, they should be 
started in due course. The lengthehing 
of the course by one year, in his opi- 
nion, was absolutely necessary in the 
interests of the nation. 


Finally, he dealt with the inservice 
training of teachers which was neces- 
sary. for them to keep themselves 
abreast ‘of. the latest trends ın educa- 
tional theories and methods. 


He suggested better and more effect- 
ive methods of inspection 1n our schools. 


‘Sri M. K. R. Dikshitulu, B.A, L.T. 
Headmaster, R. B. C. C. C. Hindu High 
School, Trivellore and Vice-President, 
the Chingleput District Teachers’ Guild 
while proposing a vote of thanks to the 
President paid a glowing tribute to the 
popularity of Sri T. P. Srimivasavaradan 
among the teachers of South India. 
The function came to a close with the 
singing of the National Anthem. 


+ 
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MAYURAM 


Under the auspices of the Secondary 
School Teachers’ Association, Maya- 
varam, the Education Week was cele- 
brated in the Municipal High School 
Hall, Mayavaram, on Sth November 
1954. Mr. G. Aravamudha lyengar, 
Advocate, Mayavaram, presided. There 
was a symposium on the pre-University 
course. 


Mr. M. KX. Nataraja Aiyar, Head- 
rnaster, National High School, Maya- 
varam, opening the discussion, said that 


Secondary Education had all along been 


dominated by the University and he 
feared that the introduction of the pre- 
University course in High Schools was 
an instance of such interference. He 
was not happy over the way in which 
the educational problems had been dealt 
with by Governments. Before giving a 
fair trial to the modified scheme of ele- 
mentary education introduced by Rajaji, 
it had been given up, though the ur- 
gency of free compulsory elementary 
education had been recognised in the 
Indian Constitution. Again the haste 
with which the Government of India 
in its enthusiasm for education had 
thought fit to open single-teacher 
schools in rural areas was not com- 
mendable. He thought that “ unem- 
ployment after graduation” was not 
the requisite qualification for good 
teachers. Mr. Nataraja Alyar added, 
that there were “possibilities and 
dangers”? in the introduction of the 
pre-University course in schools, and 
he would like to utter a word of cau- 
tion in this connection. 


Mr. R. Mahadevan, Secretary of the 
Tanjore District Teachers’ Guild, point- 
ed out that the pre-University course 
was not going to be imposed on all 
high schools. He said that the problem 
of Re-organising Secondary Education 
to develop the innate diversified capa- 
cities of secondary school pupils had 
long been engaging the attention of 
educational authorities. In fact, as 
early as 1937, the Government of 
Madras issued a communique contain- 
ing their proposals. The bifurcated 
course followed. But there had not 
been much headway in this direction 
on account of mamiy want’ of finance. 
It was a happy augury that the Gov- 
ernment of India, freed now as it was 
from its obligation to import food for 
many hundred crores of rupees, had 
come forward to lend a helping hand 
to State Governments to introduce the 
much needed multi-purpose courses in 
secondary schools. The pre-University 
course and the multi-purpose courses 
were complementary to each other, and 
the one will lose its prestige in the 
absence of the other. Mr. Mahadevan 
expressed the hope that a ¥eal beginning 
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m the Reorientation of. Secondary Edu- 
cation would be made with the help of 
the Government- of India. 


Mr. S. K. Narayanaswami Sastri said 
that whatever be the policies initiated 
by a strong leader, they were bound to 
have a following. The-essence of demo- 
cracy was that there must be plenty of 
discussion, but when once. a decision 
was arrived at, it was their duty to 
give effect to the decision.: In that 
sense, the pre-University course. and the 
multi-purpose courses . ‘were’ sure to 
come and they had to give a fair trial. 

Mr. G. Aravamudha Iyengar; who 
presided, said that administration in 
India after the departure of.the British, 
presented difficult problems, many of 
which had been successfully tackled by 
the Government of India. The problem 
of education and the raising of status 
of teachers would take time and he 


hoped: that society and Govérnment 


would give due recognition to the claims 
of teachers. As for the right system of 
education, Mr. Aravamudha Iyengar 
said, they were not unfamiliar with 
changes, and he would like to watch 
how the new system worked. : 

Mr. T. G. Swaminathan, Sécretary of 
the Secondary School Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Mayavaram, proposed a vote of 
thanks. 





-PATTAMADAIL .- 


ad the auspices of the Masters’ 
Association of the Ramaseshier High 
School, Pattamadai, the Twenty-fourth 
South Indian Education Week was cele-. 
brated on 4th Novémber 1954. 
There was a large gathering of teachers 
and the public present. Sri P. S. Siva- 
sami Aiyer, Retired Divisional Inspector 
of Schools, presided. Sri K. G. Rama- 
swami Ayangar, Headmaster, welcomed 
the gathering. Sri Vedasiromani, M.A., 
Principal, St. John’s College, Palamcot- 
tah, delivered an address on Sound 
Education—the basis of a Welfare State. 
In the course of his address, the lecturer 
defined the. postulates, of ar: -Welfare 
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State and pointed out how a- sound 
education could build it up. He also 
stressed the need for character- -training 
among the pupils so that they might be 
fearless, honest and useful ‘¢itizens of 
the country. With a vote of thanks 
proposed By: Sri K. S. Sankararama 
Ayyar, Secretary, the function came to 
an end. , 





O 
POLUR 


, The Education Week was observed 
from the 30th October to the 5th Nov- 
ember. The occasion was availed of to 
give fillip and a practical and intensive 
turn to the Citizenship activities, well 
ahead and executed to satisfaction, gar- 
dening, class-room decorations, drawing 
of maps and pictures, maps and charts, 
collection of articles to the museum, 
scouting and first aid practices were 
some of the items of'the schedule drawn 
up for the Week. 


The subject of the talk to the pupils 
was Moral and Spiritual Value. Sri T. 
P. Gopalakrishna Naidu, B.A., L.T., Head- 
master, presided. Sri Ilavazhaganar of 
Mambakkam Gurukulam addressed the 
gathering. The lecture was at once eru- 
dite and simple. The speaker traced 
the evolution of the Education of .the 
Children in India from the Gurukula 
days, when: the impress ¿of the teacher 
over the taught had left a more lasting 
mark, in the shaping of the character of 
the individual at the earliest and ap- 
propriate stages of growth, to the pre- 
sent day, when it has become some- 
what bookish overshadowing the vital 
moral aspect of it. With apt quotations 
from Tirukural, he reinforced his exhor- 
tations for a sustained stress on the 
moral and character building aspect of 
education. 





rf i 


ADUTHURAI 


Under the auspices of the Teachers’ 
Association, Kumara Gurupara Swami- 
gal High School, the 24th South Indian 
Education Week was celebrated on the, 
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4th and :5th November, 1954: -The cele: 
brations were presided over by Sri G. 
Venkatakrishnan, B.sc. (Ag.), Principal, 
Grama Sevak Training School: On'‘the 
Ath the Headmaster, Sri S. Kasturi- 
rangan, B.A., L.T., welcomed the guests, 
The Principal, speaking on Sound: Edu- 
cation dealt with the various aspects of 
the present. scheme of education and 
exhorted the pupils to lead a disciplined 
life and emphasised on the develop- 
ment of character both at school and 
outside. After dance and kummi by the 
local elementary school pupils, ° the 
Headmaster _ proposed .the vote of 
thanks. 


‘On’ the 5th Sri M. Arunachalam, M.A., 
Manager, Basic Training School, Tiru- 
chittrambalam addressed the gathering 
on Healthy Living. Sri T. S. Gopala- 
chari gave the welcome address: Sri 
Arunachalam at the outset outlined the 
need for thé growth of children ` in a 
natural nourishment giving scope for 
the development of inherent abilities in 
children without any active intrusion 
from the teacher. He further added 
that the teacher should remove. the 


obstacles that stood in the way of the. 


child educating itself. He dwelt on the 
importance of proper health and living 
conditions and preventing many disea- 
ses by proper nourishment and exercise. 
Then a variety of interesting items like 
dance and music was gone through by 
the pupils of the High School and Ele- 
mentary schools. The trainees of the 
Grama Sevaks’ Centre enacted a few 
scenes clearly bringing forth the import- 
ance of “Grama Thiruppani’’ empha- 
sising the ideals, the programme and 
the constructive work in villages chalk- 
ed out by Gandhiji, as a basis‘ of the 
National Extension and Community 
Project schemes. 





KANCHEEPURAM ` 


The Education Week was inaugurated. 


on Thursday, the 4th November 1954, 
at the Pachaiyappa’s High School by 
Sri K. Srinivasan, M.a., Professor of 
Physics, Pachaiyappa’s College, Kan- 


cheepuram, -Sri M, R, Srinivasaragha-. 


van; B.A, L.T., President of the Kanè 
cheepuram Teachers’ Association, pre= 
sided over the meeting. After .a 
welcome to the gathering by the Presi- 
dent, Sri K. Srinivasan, M.A., in’ his in- 
augural address. said that a sound edu- 
cation’ was one of. the most essential 
requisites of a Welfare State, which our 
country was aiming at. He described 
Sound Education as one that enabled 
the all-round development of the ado- 
lescent at the Secondary School stage in 
accordance with the ability and talent 
of the individual, and made him fit.for 
a good citizenship in a democratic wel- 
fare State. He said that it was the 
primary duty of the State to undertake 
the free and compulsory education of 
all the children of the State. He plead- 
ed for financial help from the Union 
Government so that free and compul- 
sory education upto the Secondary 
School stage for all may be achieved 
early. He also made it plain that the 
emoluments of the teachers must be in- 
creased so that men of the right calibre 


“might take to the profession in still large 


numbers. Finally he exhorted for 
greater’ attention towards the building 
of character and discipline among the 
pupils. Sri L. Srinivasaraghavan, the 
Secretary, proposed a vote of thanks.. , 


On Friday, the 5th November, Phy- 
sical demonstrations were held in the 
play grounds of all High and Middle 
schools in the town. Boys as well as 
girls: took part in: the mass physical 
activities. 


-On Saturday, the 6th November, 

Educational Exhibitions were held in a 
number of schools. © It was a day of 
rejoicings for the pupils. They were 
seen going round the -exhibitions in 
groups.’ “This year the exhibits were 
numerous, interesting and educative and. 
they gave a chance to the pupils to show 
their creative abilities and talents. 





KANIYUR 


The Education Week was celebrated 
from 17th. to 20th of November, 1954 
under: the auspices ‘of an Education 


ans 


Week Committee formed of the Teach- 
ers and the Public of the locality. ` It 
was inaugurated on the 17th with a 
talk on Education—The Concern ‘of All 
by Sri K. A. Venkatagiri Iyer, M.A., L.T., 
and Janab Yakub Sahib, Headmaster, 
Islamiah Elementary School, under the 
Presidentship of Sri V. Jayarama Iyer, 
Headmaster, Sree Venkatakrishna High 
School.. Then the origin and the aims 
of the. Week were also explained by the 
President.: Earlier there was a proces- 
sion of the Teachers and the Children 
of. the local schools. Dr. Bhava Sahib 
was kind enough ‘to offer sweets to the 
children. 


On the 18th Sports were held for the 
Elementary School Children under the 
Presidentship of Sri K. V. Ganapathi- 
subramania Iyer, Correspondent of the 
High School. The High School awarded 
a cup in the name of the Correspondent 
to the Champion School and it went ta 
Islamiah Elementary School. be 


: On the third day a meeting was held 
under the Presidéntship of Janab Than- 
gal Mohamad, President, Panchayat 
Board. Then Sri S. Varadharaja Iyen- 
gar, B-A., L.T, and Sri Nachimuthu talked 
on ‘Education—Co- operative - Living. 
There was also a variety entertainment 
consisting of songs, dances, physical de- 
monstration and dramatic scenes by ‘the 
students ‘of the local schools. 


The function was rounded off witha 
Social attended by: all the teachers and 
members of the Committee. It was 
presided over by Sri V. Jayarama Iyer, 
Headmaster, S.V.H. School, when Sri G. 
V. Krishnamurthy, 8.a., and Sri-S. Vara- 
Gharaja Iyengar gave -a talk on the 
District Teacheys’ Conference held. at 
Coimbatore last month. The President 
appealed to the teachers to develop 
broad outlook and develop habits. of 
study. With a vote of thanks by the 
Convener Sri K. A. Chandrasekaran, 
B.A., B.T., the function came to an end. 





GANDHINAGAR, MADRAS 


Parents’ Day was »celebrated by the 
Gandhinagar High School on the 4th 
November, 1954. 


‘The parents and visi 
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tors were taken-round the exhibits: of 
the pupils’ work and later were enter: 
tained to'a performance of actions, songs 
and dances by the pupils of the school. 
Sri K. Viswanatha ‘Iyer spoke on the 
significance of the occasion. Sri V. V. 
L. Rao welcomed the parents. Sri V, 
Natarajan presided and Sri C. Ranga- 
natha Aiyengar, Secretary’ of the 
Parents’ Association, proposed a vote of 
thanks. 


CHINGLEPUT 


Under ie auspices of the Chingleput 
District Teachers’ Guild, XXIV Educa- 
tion Week was celebrated on 
5—11—1954 at: St. -Columba’s | ‘High 
School, Chingleput. — 


From 10 a.m. to 1 p.m. there was, an 
Educational Exhibition for school child- 
ren. The Government Training school, 
the Senior Certified School, the District 
Central Library Authorities, the Junior 
Red Cross Branch in Chingleput and. the 


local schools participated in the Exhibi- 


tion. The exhibits related to Elemen- 
tary Education, Art, Craft, Hobbies, 
Junior Red Cross,. Science, Social Stu- 
dies, Audio Visual , Education, Physical 
Educatión and Library. The Exhibi- 
tion was open to the public between 
2 and 3 p.m. Both the school children 
and the public’ of Chingleput visited the 
Exhibition in large numbers and enjoy- 
ed. it... 


Mr. J. M. Lobo Prabhu; I.C.S., Col- 
lector of the Chingleput District, presi~ 
ded -aver ‘the celebration. .. He. was 
accompanied by Mrs. S. Doraiswami, 
M.A., M.SC., B.T, District Educational 
Officer. A iad of honour was pre- 
sented by the scouts of Chingleput. 
After inspecting the N.C.C. troops of 
St. Columba’s High School, the Presi- 
dent took the salute ata March Past. 
He then visited’ the Exhibition. 


«There was an interesting programme 
of: songs, dances both Western: and 
Indian, the enactment by the Old 
Students of St: -Columba’s High School, 
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Chingleput of a scene from an English | 


play “The Mother of New India” by 
Mr. J. M. Lobo Prabhu, and a scene from 
“Kattabommu ”, a Tamil play, by the 
pupils of the R.°K, M. Residential 
School at Athur. These and a physical 
demonstration by the staff and pupils 
of the R. K. M. Residential School, 
Athur, were very much appreciated. 


Mr. A. S. Johnson, President of the 
Chingleput Districts Teachers’ Guild, 
while welcoming the guests, explained 
the history and significance of the Edu- 
cation Week, and briefly dwelt upon 
the different aspects of the theme, viz., 
Sound Education as the basis of a Wel- 
fare State. He pointed out that the 
purpose of education is to prepare for 
the whole work of life by giving equal 
attention to the mind, the heart and the 
soul. The pupil should be taught not 
to live for himself alone, but for the 
welfare of the community to which he 
belongs. 


Rev. R. S. Macnicol, M.A., Professor 
of English in the Madras Christian 
College, Tambaram, emphasized in his 
address the need for a closer relation- 
ship between the home and the school. 
He pointed out that there was nothing 
greatly wrong with the examination 
system : what was wrong was the atti- 
tude of people towards examinations 
which are a means and not an end. 


“ @ 

Mr. J. M. Lobo Prabhu, in his conclu- 
ding remarks, expressed his pleasure at 
the success of the Exhibition and enter- 
tainment. and the interest evinced by 
the public in educational matters by 
gathering in very large numbers. He 
was happy about the air of alertness 
and liveliness manifest in the public 
since the Independence. it was good 
for boys to be trained to take a pride 
in their independence and be made alive 
to their duties and responsibilities. 
Even the walls should be made to speak 
through pictures and diagrams for the 


information and edification of the man 
in the street. Schools would do well to: 
gain popularity and influence through 
frequent, though informal, Parents’ Day 
celebrations. The teacher should regain 
his place in society as the leader of 
public opinion, especially in the rural 
parts of the country. 





KARUNGUZHI 


The Education Week of this year was 
celebrated on Friday, the 5th November, 
1954 by the Board High School, Karun- 
guzhi. 


The school was decorated by the 
pupils with flags, festoons and leaves— 
Educational Mottos were written in 
large print and exhibited openly. An 
educational exhibition showing the acti- 
vities of the masters and the pupils on 
Craft and Hobbies, Drawing and Paint- 
ing, various sections of Science, Scout- 
ing and Citizenship was opened. 


In the programme for the occasion 
items such as, dancing, music, folk-lore 
declamations, dramatic performance on 
education and other varieties of activi- 
ties of pupils were included. i < 


Sri A. Daniel, Inspector of Police, 
Madurantakam, presided over the func- 
tion. Sri M. Narasinga Pillai, the. 
Assistant of the school, spoke on The 
Enlargement of the Field of Education 
in Modern Times. Modern Education is 
not recitation of passages but an ever- 
increasing activity in the process of 
learning and adjustment to society. 


The President in an interesting speech 
explained that education is discipline. 
Discipline enables social living and 
kindles the divinity in man. True 
learning consists in the realisation of 
the mercy and grace of God. 
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companion. 


MARTIN’S 


AN EXPLANATORY 
DICTIONARY 


Pages, 1203. 2nd Revised Edition. ' Price, Rs. 9. 


35,500 words defined. 268 illustrations. 


Martin’s “Explanatory Dictionary” is not the usual 
type of Dictionary, meant for the English people. It is 
a Dictionary with the important difference that it is 
compiled to meet the requirements of the Indian student 
learning English, a language quite foreign to him. 
The Social Welfare considers Martin’s Dictionary as without 
question his most ambitious and most meritorious work. 


“ The definitions of the words given are simple and 
easily understandable, and Mr. Martin has made liberal 
use of illustrative sentences and phrases to make the Dic- 
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tionary really ‘Explanatory ’. 
—The Illustrated Weekly of India. 


“The Dictionary is well planned and the illustrations 
are helpful.” 3 —The Progress of Education. 


“The pronunciation is made as easy as humanly 
possible.” — Blitz. 
“This monumental work.” — The Whip. 


“ In all these ways, Martin’s Explanatory Dictionary 
is a welcome improvement on the ‘Oxford’ or 
‘Chambers ’.”’ —The Indian Review. 
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The work of a conference like this 
has two sides, one regarding the 
organisation of education including the 
position of the teaching profession, and 
the other having reference to the con- 
tent of the education of various grades 
that is imparted to the pupils. The 
latter aspect is the one most discussed 
in public:by all and sundry, and I shall 
deal with it later in the course of my 
address. The first aspect is, however, 
likely to appeal more to a gathering 
like this, which probably consists of 
actual teachers; and although it may 
appear to be more or less sectarian and 
have reference purely to the particu- 
larist interests of a class, it is none the 
less important, as the success of any 
educational system must ultimately 
rest on the attitude of the men and 
women who have to work it. If these 
have a feeling, conscious or uncon- 
scious, of frustration and unjust treat- 
ment, if they labour under a continuous 
strain of financial difficulties, if they 
are treated as mere hired labourers, 
though in an intellectual field, without 
any initiative or independence, or if 
they do not get from society the respect 
that is their due as the makers of the 
future generations of their countrymen, 
no mere tinkering with departmental 
rules or syllabuses will produce satis- 
factory results, and the educational 
system of the State or country will 
bear the appearance of a mechanical 
contrivance without a soul. 


Eloquent references to the teachers’ 
profession as a sacred calling are 
common enough, not only from those 
who preside at school or college func- 
tions of a ceremonial character, 


responsibility of giving a fair deal to 
the teachers. But when this so-called 


but _ 
even from those on whom rests the 


sacredness is used,.as an excuse for not 
giving the teachers a fair deal and for 
reftising to grant their just demands, 
it appears little short of cynical 
mockery. What service is more sacred 
than the relief of suffering humanity ? 
But no one would suggest that the 
medical profession should work all 
time in an honorary capacity or on a 
meagre remuneration. Nothing is 
more essential for the stability of 
society than even-handed justice þet- 
ween man and man, but ‘it is univer- 
sally agreed that judges should be 
adequately paid. Those who are ad- 
ministering the country and laying 
down policies for its future are doing 
the most valuable kind of work, but 
the pretence of paying our ministers 
low salaries was soon given up as im- 
practicable in most States, and where 
it was still kept up, complaints have 
been often heard that ministers were 
eking out their salaries by means of 
various allowances which they sanc- 
tioned for themselves .or occasionally 
by even more shady methods. I do 
not know any reason why the same 
rule should not apply to teachers, 
except that they cannot exert the same 
political pressure and that they have 
no nuisance value. But if we want to 
get the best work from our teachers, 
the State must treat them fairly and 
realise that they have the same ordi- 
nary needs as any other body of men. 
The only fair consideration in fixing 
the conditions of service for teachers 
is that their emoluments should be on 
approximately the same scales as those 
of officers in other services with 
comparable qualifications. 


At the same time I think that in our 
country the ratio between the maxi- 
mum and minimum salaries paid to 
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officers--of various grades in different 
departments of Government is too 
high, being between 50 and 100. In 
a country like Australia this ratio is 
nearer 10, and “something like this 
ratio: should be aiméd at in India also, 
when according to our Prtme Minister 
we are heading towards a socialistic 
economy. What the teachers claim is 
that they should only be treated as 
members of any other service and not 
as Cinderellas for whom any treatment 
is good enough. I would like to make 
one suggestion which is not “often 
sufficiently pressed. For ensuring a 
contented staff for educational institu- 
tions there should be decent living 
quarters for a reasonable proportion of 
them. I see that the Union Govern- 
ment is ready to provide advances to 
individuals and co-operative societies 
to enable houses being built for them. 
I hope that our schools and colleges will 
take advantage of this offer and ensure 
that their teachers are housed properly. 
If this is done I am sure that their 
efficiency will increase to a material 
extent. 


No body of men can be expected to 
give their best unless they have a sense 
of self-respect, a feeling of indepen- 
dence and an opportunity of exercising 
responsibility and initiative in however 
humble a form. In the bad old days of 
British rule we used to complain that 
private educgtional institutions were 
too much fettered by various rules and 
regulations, and we had hoped that 
things would very greatly improve now 
that our country had attained freedom. 
But from everywhere we hear reports 
of more detailed and stricter regulations 
and circulars from the educational 
departments of Government, which are 
often accompanied by the threat of 
reduction of grants in case of immediate 
non-compliance. Responsible heads of 
institutions are hardly ever taken into 
confidence before fresh orders are 
issued. Some of these orders relate to 
minute details like the arrangement of 
the school time-tables or the selection 
of books for the school library, subjects 
on which the heads should be given 
reasonable freedom. Nobody would 
object to Government giving advice 
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which may often be valuable ọn account 
of their having a large number of expe- 
rienced officers at their command; but 
with the exception of very important 
matters the schools should be allowed 
to exercise their own independent judg- 
ment. Ordinarily the schools will 
follow such advice as a policy of least 
resistence, but if any school has any 
ideas of its own, it should rather be 
encouraged to work them out. Govern- 
ment have their own inspecting officers 
and these can report on the utility or 
otherwise of such ideas. Government 
are inclined to think that they alone 
have a monopoly of educational wis- 
dom, and that there can be nothing use- 
ful which they do not know or which 
at least does not originate from their 
own department. But if there is one 
thing which must always be remem- 
bered in the field of education, it is that 
education is an experimental science, 
and that it is only by watching the 
result of different systems and experi- 
ments that advance is possible. 


While it is right to insist that the 
material conditions of the teachers 
should be made as easy and comfort- 
able as possible if the best work is to 
be expected from them, I hope you 
will not mind my laying equal empha- 
sis on the duty of teachers to work in 
the spirit, not of a member of trade 
union whose only idea is to do the mini- 
mum amount of work needed to retain 
his job, but of a missionary whose whole 
heart is in his work. The teacher must 
of course carry out efficiently his duties 
of teaching in the class room, of correc- 
ting the written work of his pupils and 
of doing such administrative work in the 
school or college as is entrusted to him. 
But he must also take a deep interest in 
the welfare, both intellectual and moral, 
of his pupils. The pupil must come to 
regard his teacher not as a task master 
but as a guide, philosopher and friend 
to whom he can bring any difficulties 
for solution without any reserve. 


One of the most undesirable incidents 
of our educational life at present is the 
enormous growth of the practice of pri- 
vate tuition and coaching classes in 
addition to the regular teaching ‘pfre- 
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sumably available in schools and col- 
leges. In the old days of my own 
schooling such private additional coach- 
ing was only occasionally taken by sons 
of rich parents who never cared to 
inquire into their day-to-day working, 
or by boys who owing to illness or other 
unavoidable causes had missed a part 
of their regular schooling, or very 
rarely, by boys who wanted to compete 
for scholarships and therefore wished 
to get a little special assistance. But 
the practice of private coaching was 
in any case quite exceptional. Now a 
large proportion of pupils are seen 
going to special classes or private tutors 
even when their parents can hardly 
afford this additional impost, and in 
addition, ruining their health. The only 
explanation can be that the pupils are 
not required to do an honest day’s work 
in the school, or that the teachers are 
not doing their school work conscien- 
tiously. The state of things is certainly 
not very creditable to the teaching pro- 
fession and must be immediately looked 
into and set right. 


The teacher really should encourage 
the more intelligent of his pupils to go 
beyond the four corners of the syllabus 
and should put heart into the less intel- 
ligent and not allow them to get dis- 
couraged by occasional failures to 
understand his subjects. The high per- 
centage of failures at examinations in 
spite of the practice of private coach- 
ing just referred to is not the fault of 
the pupils alone; it is a reflection on 
the competence of the teachers also. If 
the teachers insist on the pupils acquir- 
ing the habit of regular study all 
through the year and create a sense of 
intelligent curiosity in the subject of 
study, I am sure no student of average 
ability need fail in the simple tests laid 
down. The teacher should also take a 
lively interest in the corporate activities 
of his pupils and must not think, for 
example, that school games are the sole 
responsibility of the sports master alone, 
I quite agree that the large numbers of 
students in our classes make all this 
somewhat difficult of achievement, but 
even under present conditions it is my 
definite opinion that a good deal more 
ean be done if there is the will to do it. 


THE SOUTH INDIAN TEACHER 


The teachers should be freely accessible 
to the pupils out of the class room so 
that they can meet in a less formal 
manner. 


In these days We often hear com- 
plaints about the growing indiscipline 
among students. To a certain extent 
this is due to the events in the country 
during recent years. Our political 
leaders found it easy to appeal to the 
emotions of youth during the days of 
the national struggle, and did not hesi- 
tate from utilising them in staging 
demonstrations against the foreign 
rulers, and encouraging them to resort 
to methods of satyagraha like strikes 
and fasting. They were told that the 
education they were receiving was 
anti-national and utterly useless and 
were even advised to give up their 
studies in order to work in the national 


cause. A few of them did follow this 
advice and repented too late. The 
habits of indiscipline and rebellion 


against constituted authority have not 
disappeared with the attainment of 
independence and they are now using 
the same methods to attain more or less 
trifling objectives like getting a holiday 
in celebration of some event or in 
memory of some individual, obtaining 
or annulling the dismissal or transfer 
of some teachers, doing away with class 
tests, or protesting against the nature 
of a question paper at examinations. 
Actions which in ordinary times would 
have entailed severe moral censure, like 
copying at examinations or personal 
assaults on examiners or invigilators, 
are not unknown. If our younger gene- 
ration is to grow up into responsible 
and self-respecting citizens and to be 
an asset to the country, there must be 
an immediate improvement in this state 
of things. A special responsibility rests 
upon the teachers who must influence 
their pupils for their good. They must 
gain their respect and confidence both 
by their personal conduct and character 
and the interest they take in the young 
people committed to their charge. We 
are often treated to eloquent panegyrics 
on the gurus of old who dedicated their 
lives to the well-being of their disciples. 
If our teachers emulate them and 
reproduce the old atmosphere in their 
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own person, there will be an immediate 
improvement in the conduct of their 
pupils. It is true of course that to cer- 
tain extent the state of discipline among 
our youth is a reffection of our national 
character. But the duty of our teachers 
is to do their best to improve that char- 
acter by working on the younger gene- 
ration. 


In addition to interference of Govern- 
ment in the details of educational admi- 
nistration in private institutions, we are 
receiving reports of the desire of 
governments to invade the private 
rights of citizenship of teachers. The 
Madhya Pradesh Government has appa- 
rently threatened to discontinue grants 
to Colleges if members of their staff 
refuse to give a written undertaking 
that they will not participate in poli- 
tical activities. This reminds me of the 
notorious Risley Circular of about forty 
years ago about which Indian leaders 
of all shades of opinion protested so 
strongly. The life members of the 
Deccan Education Society represented 
to Government that they were doing 
educational work on the basis of sacri- 
fice with a view to helping in the all- 
sided progress of the country, that par- 
ticipation in political activities was an 
essential part of their work and that 
Government should only interfere if 
these activities were of a seditious 
nature. After a good deal of corres- 
pondence the old Government of Bom- 
bay accepted ethis view and gave the 
life members the freedom they wanted. 
I recall this incident with a heavy heart 
and feel more convinced than ever of 
the truth of Lord Acton’s remark that 
power corrupts and that absolute power 
corrupts absolutely. I trust that the M.P. 
Government will reconsider their deci- 
sion and not take away from teachers 
their ordinary rights of citizenship. It 
is right to ensure that teachers do not 
misuse their positions to indoctrinate 
their pupils with subversive ideas. But 
in a democratic regime every citizen is 
entitled, nay expected, to take his part 
in political activities. How can a tea- 
cher of political science in a university 
or a college be competent to teach his 
subject if he is to regard politics as a 
cause of contamination? In the com- 
position of many legislatures teachers 
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are given some seats; is it contem- 
plated that teacher candidates will be 
unable to speak to their constituents on 
political questions? The pupils are 
expected to look up to their teachers as 
men or women worthy of imitation ; 
are teachers who are required to keep 
mum on political matters even out of 
school or college adequate models for 
youth ? If such an order had been in 
force in British days, the country would 
have lost the services of men like 
Surendranath Banerji, A. M. Bose and 
Gokhale. The truth appears to be that 
the M.P. Government appear to be 
afraid of rational discussion of their 
policies and therefore wish to close the 
mouths of a body of men who should 
be presumably competent to express an 
opinion on them. Conceivably another 
Government with orthodox views on 
social questions may stop teachers from 
interesting themselves in social reform 
work. Where is this invasion of the 
rights of teachers to end ? Government 
may perhaps lay down any rules of 
conduct for their own servants, if they 
choose to do so, though in their case also 
some moderation and common sense 
should be exercised if they are to do 
their work efficiently. To clamp down 
such an embargo on teachers in private 
institutions seems to me to be nothing 
but the beginning of totalitarianism in 
the country. If our teaching profession 
is not to have any opinions on politics, 
education, religion, social reforms or 
economics, Government will do well to 
have no teachers at all and only devise 
mechanical robots which will recite the 
lessons before classes of pupils which 
are prepared in the office of the educa- 
tion ministry. But better still, why 
have any education at all? An unedu- 
cated population would be easier to 
undergo regimentation. The tendency 
exhibited in the M.P. Government cir- 
cular once more illustrated the remark 
Plus ca change Plus cest la meme chose 
(the more it changes, the more it 
remains the same). 

Education is the one subject on which 
everybody considers himself an expert 
without studying the subject or going 
through the necessary experience. How 
often we hear our public speakers of 
all ranks, from the first to the tenth, 
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laying down the only way of educatio- 
nal salvation and declaring that our 
whole present system should be com- 
pletely discarded or requires radical 
changes! Everybody with a bee in his 
bonnet desires that his particular nos- 
trum should be adopted wholesale and 
immediately all over the country. I do 
not say that these nostrums have no 
element of good in them, but they must 
be subjected to rational and practical 
. considerations. Thus while it may be 
admitted that the adoption of English 
as the medium of instruction has had 
some undesirable results like widening 
the gulf between the educated and un- 
educated sections of the community or 
delaying the development of Indian 
languages, it seems suicidal to advocate 
the complete and immediate banning of 
the English language from our national 
life, for we cannot wipe out, with one 
application of governmental sponge, the 
whole history of a hundred years. 
Similarly it is obvious that Sanskrit is 
the common mother of many Indian 
languages and the foster-mother of the 
rest and is essential for the proper 
appreciation of Indian culture and civi- 
lization; but to pass from this accepted 
fact to the advocacy of making Sanskrit 


compulsory for all pupils is too big a 


step considering the number of subjects 
that the pupils have already to learn. 
The only right conclusion that can be 
reasonably drawn is that every encou- 
ragement should be given to that clas- 
sical language and that its literary 
treasures should be freely available in 
all Indian languages. Or to take an 
illustration of another kind, one can 
agree that yogic exercises are very use- 
ful in building up the body and pro- 
ducing the habit of concentration; but 
to jump from this to a proposal to make 
them compulsory and universal and 
discard all other. methods of physical 
exercise is too tall an order. 

I believe that basic education which 
is now-a-days being so much talked 
about will soon take its proper place in 
educational theory, though the extra- 
vagant claims made for it will not be 
admitted, and are perhaps being even 
now gradually given up. Nobody dis- 
putes the fact that education should not 
be merely bookish, appealing only to the 
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intellect. and depending only on. the 
memory. Young pupils should also. be 
trained in the dexterous use of their 
hands and should realise the dignity of 
labour. Most pupils, as a matter of fact 
in rural areas, do “get some amount of 
training of°this kind in their homes 
though it is not always systematic and 
well organised. It is only in urban 
surroundings that the want of such tra- 
ining is acutely felt, and it is necessary 
that a part of the,time spent in the 
school should be devoted to some kind 
of manual training, whether it be spin- 
ning and weaving, carpentry, gardening, 
cooking or tailoring. But like the train- 
ing in intellectual subjects it should not 
be too long or boring. When, however, 
it is contended that every subject can 
be taught by means of one particular 
craft, I am afraid that the advocates of 
basic education are making too absurd 
a claim. It is of course true that all 
subjects which a child learns should 
form an organised., whole, and a com- 
petent teacher will always try to 
explain the bearing of one subject upon 
every other whenever it is possible. 
But all this should appear natural and 
not mechanical and forced, as too often 
happens in the hands of an average 
teacher. In fact in my opinion if a craft 
is to be made the centre of the educa- 
tional system at all, agriculture is the 
only one which would have a bearing 
on most subjects of study. But this 
would involve the availability of a fairly 
large piece of land together with reason- 
ably good facilities for irrigation, for 
every school, and would mean expen- 
diture on a scale which even with our 
present ideas of expenditure on new 
plans will appear almost astronomical. 


The idea of starting multi-purpose 
schools which will provide opportunities 
both for intellectual education and for 
vocational education appears to be quite 
sound, and any available money should 
be expended on them. While existing 
secondary schools should be encourag~- 
ed to add one or two practical subjects 
to their present equipment, Government 
would do well to establish in suitable 
centres big schools which would provide 
at least half-a-dozen different practical 
subjects in. the seme surroundings,, and 
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thus give the pupils ample choice for 
their special aptitudes arid enable them 
to rub shoulders with workers in crafts 
of various kinds. The teaching should 
be severely practical. but should not 
be divorced from education in general 
subjects. Perhaps half the pupil’s time 
should be devoted to each of these two 
kinds of education. 


No talk on education in India can 
omit any reference to the question of 
languages; this has become very com- 
plicated on account of the multiplisity 
of the languages of the country and the 
sentimental and nationalistic considera- 
tions imported into it. But it seems that 
most moderate people are generally 


agreed on three or four points, though - 


there may be some difference on the 
emphasis and priority. They are: 


1. The mother tongue is the most 
natural medium of instruction and is 
the only medium in the primary stage 
and should also be the medium in the 
secondary stage. There should be no 
- objection to using it at the university 
stage also whenever the necessary con- 
ditions like the supply of adequate text 
books and reference books and a com- 
plete staff of teachers are available, but 
the change should not be made too hur- 
riedly in all subjects and a beginning 
may perhaps be made in arts subjects. 
Care has however to be taken to see that 
this change does not lower academical 
standards, and that students of one lan- 
guage are not cut off from all contact 
with those speaking other languages. 

2. The study of Hindi, which accord- 
ing to our Constitution is the national 
language of India, should be made com- 
pulsory in all years of the secondary 
and the university stage, and a certain 
standard of attainment in that language 
should be required. Seeing, however, 
that Hindi is not yet sufficiently deve- 
loped, it would be undesirable to make 
it the medium of instruction for those 
whose mother tongue is different from 
Hindi for the secondary or university 
stages. If for such students a language 
different from the mother tongue is to 
be used as the medium of instruction 
it should be English, at least for many 
years to come and till Hindi has deve- 
loped in all branches of knowledge to 
an extent at all comparable to English. 
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Those whose mother tongue is Hindi 
should learn one other Indian language. 

3. English, which has been the main 
vehicle of Indian national progress for 
over a hundred years, should remain a 
compulsory third language for the uni- 
versity stage and also for the secondary 
stage in the case of those who have not 
finally given up the idea of going in for 
university education. It is, however, 
probable that such students in the 
secondary stage will be comparatively 
few, and practically English will have | 
to remain as a compulsory third langu- 
age for both the stages. The knowledge 
of English should be such that the stu- 
dent at the university stage should be 
able to make full practical use of the 
language in the sense that he should 
understand spoken English, speak it 
with fair facility and be able to read 
any book in the language without diffi- 
culty. The study of English literature 
should not be insisted upon in the case 
of those who are not making a special 
study of it. The fact that English is 
the language of the people who kept 
India in political subjection for two 
hundred years should not blind us to 
the fact that it is the great international 
medium of communication at the pre- 
sent day. India’s place in world politics, 
economics and advanced thought in 
general cannot be improved or even 
preserved unless a large proportion of 
Indians are able to use English quite 
easily. Proficiency in English is the 
great legacy left by the British to India 
when they finally left the country, and 
it would be a great mistake to give it 
away or squander it for we shall never 
regain it if once lost. 

4. Sanskrit is the main basis of 
Indian culture and civilization, and its 
study should be encouraged in every 
possible way, short of compulsion on 
all. Facilities for teaching it should be 
available in all secondary schools and 
colleges, and prizes and scholarships 
should be liberally instituted for profi- 
ciency in it. Along with the study of 
Hindi and the mother tongue, there may 
be some memorising of well known 
Sanskrit verses with a knowledge of 
their general meaning, so that the pupils 
may be able to pronounce their own. 
mother tongue properly and realise its 
intimate relation with Sanskrit, 
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The main controversy is in regard to 
the pace at which fhe present dominant 
place of English is to be taken by the 
mother tongue or Hindi. While this is 
ultimately inevitable, the pace should 
not be forced merely from the senti- 
mental consideration that English was 
the language of our rulers, and that its 
abandonment is a sign of patriotism. 
In any case the change should be uni- 
form in all parts of India and in all 
departments of our national life. It 
would be suicidal for one State to force 
the pace while the Union and other 
States are lagging behind. 


- A connected question is that of ter- 
minology in scientific, technical and 
other modern subjects. Some ultra- 
nationalists are making an effort to find 
Indian equivalents, mostly based on 
Sanskrit, for all such terms. In my 
view the approach to this question 
should be rational and realistic. When- 
ever we find in any Indian language or 
in old Sanskrit literature an exact equl- 
valent for an English idea it should of 
course be adopted straight away, and 
occasionally simple terms can be coined 
whose meaning will be obvious, e.g., 
Loka-shahi for democracy. This will 
generally be possible in the elementary 
parts of the subjects like mathematics, 
linguistics, philosophy, astronomy or 
medicine. But when the English terms 
are intended to convey ideas which 
were unknown in pre-English times it 
would be a waste of whatever intel- 
lectual energy we have to attempt to 
coin new Sanskrit words for them and 
would entail a double burden on those 
who come new to their subject, if we 
make them first learn the freshly coined 
word and then expect them to learn 
the English equivalent, which they will 
in any case have to do so if they are 
to make use of English books for a 
deeper study of the subject. Such 
double burden will be a great handicap 
on Indian pupils who have already to 
know three if not four languages. This 
applies especially to subjects like Che- 
mistry, Botany, Zoology, Geology, 
Higher Mathematics, Modern Industry 
and Technology, etc. 

Although the first Five Year Plan did 
not devote much attention to education, 
it is believed that the second will lay 
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great stress on it. Several influential 
commissions have produced valuable 
reports on different aspects, and I hope 
some at least of their important recom- 
mendations will be*soon implemented. 
I myself feel that while planning the 
extension ôf education it will be advis- 
able to consider if it is possible to divide 
the educational course into four well 
marked stages: (1) elementary pri- 
mary; (2) advanced primary or lower 
secondary; (3) higher secondary and 
intermediate; and (4) University. I 
have no time to go into a detailed dis- 
cussion of this division; it was regarded 
as the ideal by the Sadler Commission 
but was not recommended by it mainly 
owing to practical and financial consi- 
derations. With the vast programme 
contemplated in the second Five Year 
Plan it would be best to make any 
extension fit this scheme. The existing 
institutions may be gradually fitted into 
it as circumstahces permit, but as the 
whole country has to be catered for, 
the present number of schools and col- 
leges will have to be at least doubled, - 
and there is thus ample scope for ini- 
tiating a new system on a logical and 
psychological basis. 

Ladies and gentlemen, we are engag~- 
ed in a glorious adventure; it is nothing 
less than the elevation of thirty-six 
crores of Indians into a body of intel- 
ligent, capable, self-respecting and 
earnest citizens without whom real 
democracy on broadly socialistic lines 
cannot be a complete success. Our work 
will never end ; successive generations 
of young boys and girls and of adult 
men and women have to be properly 
trained to take their due share in the 
life of the country, and this will require 
conscientious and sustained work from 
us all. Our ideal is not totalitarianism 
either of the right or left; it is a demo- 
cracy in which every individual must 
feel that he or she has an important part 
to play. We have to learn to -reconcile 
freedom with co-operation and disci- 
pline. This is indeed a difficult task. 
To the extent that we are successful in 
achieving it we shall be justified in our 
claim to be the biggest democracy in the 
world which harmoniously combines 
ancient culture with a modern out-look. 

JAI HIND 


EDITORIAL 


Teachers and Curricula of 
Secondary Schools*: 


This is the title of the report of an 
educational survey conducted by a Team 
of Educational Experts comprising of 
four from India, two from America, one 
from Britain and one from Finland. 
Sri K. Kuruvila Jacob, a membér of 
our Editorial Committee and President 
of our 43rd Madras State Educational 
Conference held at Mangalore, was a 
member of the Team. The project was 
sponsored by the Ford Foundation for 
Education in India with the active co- 
operation of the Government of India. 
The Team was specially invited to study 
the problems relating to curriculum 
and teaching personnel in the U.S.A., 
U.K. and Denmark and advise govern- 
ment on steps to be taken to implement 
the recommendations of the Secondary 
Education Commission. The appoint- 
ment of this Team was in accordance 
with the decision of the Government of 
India ‘that the help of the Foundation 
would be utilised mainly in accelerating 
our programme of the reform and re- 
construction of the system of secondary 
education in the country.’ 


The report is a valuable document. 
It gives in detail information regarding 
current practice in the recruitment and 
training of teachers in the countries 
visited and also describes what these 
countries are doing to provide a reason- 
able measure of security of tenure of 
service of teachers and the steps taken 
to ensure the status of the teachers in 
the society. Such information will 
surely enable our administrators to 
realise how badly they have been neg- 
lecting the teachers. Curriculum, how- 
ever, is dismissed in five pages, mostly 


devoted to an expression of opinion of 
the Team regarding the recommenda- 
tions. of the Secondary Education Com- 
mission. It would have been helpful if 
information regarding curriculum ob- 
taining in other countries and the cur- 
rent practices in curriculum appraisal 
had been given. 


However, the Team had not confined 
themselves to the two specific problems 
referred to them. Obviously these pro- 
blems touch several other problems 
connected with secondary education. 
The Team’s comments on the recom- 
mendations of the Secondary Education 
Commission are well worth careful con- 
sideration. ; 


A reading of the report compels a 
feeling that the Team, in their all too 
hurried tour of this country, had not 
had: sufficient time either to know the 
conditions of our schools or the general 
urge for strenuous efforts to advance in 
every sphere including Education. 
They had obviously to depend too much 
upon the opinions of the Indian Mem- 
bers—three of whom happened to be 
members of the Ministries of Education, 
either of the State or Central Govern- 
ment. A pessimistic note in regard to 
the ability of the government to finance 
educational reform, however desirable 
or urgent they may be, pervades the 
whole report. Apart from endorsing all 
the recommendations of the Secondary 
Education Commission, they could have 
made more positive suggestions for im- 
plementing the recommendations. In 
some cases, as in respect of teachers’ 
salaries, they have revealed their pessi- 
mism “We believe that something 
substantial must be done—and not just 
a little. Driblets sometimes aggravate 
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the problem. How seriously do the 
people see the need to break through 
and get teachers’ and administrators’ 
salaries to a decent level? We have no 
sense of assurance that the conviction 
of this need is strong enough to break 
through, but we are convinced that the 
break through is crucial in the total 
social economy of India.” 


Again in respect of recommendations 
in regard to giving teachers some ame- 
nities, the report recommends their 
adoption only as a temporary measure. 


The provision of free education to. 


teachers’ children and the provision of 
quarters to teachers near the school, are 
recommended only as a temporary 
measure. We fail to appreciate why it 
should be so of teachers’ salaries, the 
report observes: ‘Our conclusion is 
that teachers’ salaries in India are in- 
tolerably low_and that there can be no 
hope for substantial educational pro- 
gress unless they are appreciably 
raised ”, and yet while endorsing the 
_Commission’s recommendation for im- 
mediate appointment of special com- 
mittees by the State Government to 
advise them on suitable salary scales, 
the Team says, “we recommend that 
both, the Centre and the State declare 
it to be their policy to bring the econo- 
mic levels of the teachers up to that of 


similarly qualified persons carrying out - 
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other public work of comparable res- 
ponsibility.”” While such a declaration 
of policy is quite welcome, will it in 
any way give immédiate help to the 
teachers whose salaries are admittedly 
so very low ? 


The same note of doubt regarding 
the financial inability of our Gov- 
ernment is responsible for their 
recommendation in respect of the dura- 
tion of the Higher Secondary School 
course. Though this is not a specific 
topic referred to the Team, they have 
gathered views against an extension of 
the High School course. In the eight 
page chapter on this subject they have 
furnished information about the orga- 
nisational pattern of school education in 
other countries. They have also ex- 
pressed their view on the advantages 
of a 12-year school education and parti- 
cularly on a 4-year Higher Secondary 
course as “a 4-year Secondary School 
will provide a more complete Secondary 
Education’. Yet, they hesitate to re- 
commend its implementation in full. 

Despite this note of pessimism and 
the absence of a strong faith in the re- 
surgent renaissance of the country, the 
report is a valuable document and 
should be read along with the report 
of the Secondary Education Commission ` 
by all teachers in secondary schools. ` 


